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Next week the British tennis team will be defending its title to the Davis Cup, and among 
our defenders will be F. J. Perry, seen above, who is the first Englishman for many years 
to be the world’s leading tennis player. See page 7. 


LOOKING FOR 
A CRAB 

AN UNWANTED INVADER 
•; FROM THE EAST 

How Did This Chinese Traveller 
Find Its Way To Europe ? 

THE BROWN MITTEN ON 
ITS CLAW 

The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has issued a warning to British 
fishermen and anglers to keep a look-out 
for the Mitten or Woolly-Clawed Crab, 
which is invading us from the East. 

Time was when this little crab, the 
size of the common green crab of the 
seashore, was found nowhere else than 
in the Yarig-tse River in China, but by 
some strange means its legions spread 
West. Twenty years ago it appeared 
in the River Elbe in Germany. Nowit 
inhabits many of the waters and coasts of 
Holland, Germany, and other European 
countries as far as Sweden. 

— Advancing Legions 

The crab is so-called from the velvet- 
like pad of brown on its foreclaws like.a 
mitten. It has not yet been officially 
reported in England, but the nearness 
of its advancing legions in Holland, and 
the fact that they cause such damage 
and spread disease, is disquieting news. 

The < mitten crab from China is said 
to be such a ravenous feeder that once 
it establishes itself in an.estuary it soon 
clears the water of the crustaceans, 
insect-larvae, molluscs, and*other natural 
foods of the commercial fisheries, and it 
is even said to bite through the fisher¬ 
men’s nets and take the bait off the 
angler's hook. Brackish water at the 
estuary and fresh water twenty miles 
from the sea is inhabited by this Chinese 
crab; but the most disappointing news 
■is,that it forms the host of a parasite 
which causes a disease in man and in 
domestic animals. Part of the life- 
history of this parasite, the liver-fluke, 
is spent inside the water-snail, part in the 
Chinese crab, and part in man or beast. 
Puzzling Problems 

How the mitten crab arrived in 
Western Europe is a problem puzzling 
our naturalists. One prominent aqua- 
ist thinks they may have reached us from 
China as larval crabs inside the water- 
. ballast tanks of ships, just as water 
weeds and seeds of plants are trans¬ 
ported unknowingly from America to 
grow in the marshes of our riversides at 
Liverpool and Southampton. Woolly- 
clawed crabs arc sometimes kept in 
aquaria and some may have escaped. 
The crab can live as long as a fortnight 
on the dry shore if its body is moist. 

Another problem facing the authori¬ 
ties is how to stop the mitten crab's 
progress if it should cross the North 
Sea or the English Channel and appear 
on our cast coast. Any poisons put. 
down would naturally destroy our edible 


crab fisheries, which .are worth /6o,ooo 
a year for England and Wales alone. So 
the Ministry has asked our fishermen 
to report a little crab like the common 
shore or green crab, but with a curious 
brown mitten on its claw, just as it 
asked the potato-growers last year to 
report the curiously-striped Colorado 
beetle when it appeared in the potato- 
fields, and the farmers to report the 
musk rat if it came to their dykes. 

OUR FRENCH GARDENS 

The increase of tender lettuces in the 
shops is in part due to increased cultiva¬ 
tion here by improved methods. Many 
growers in the Thames Valley are 
following the principles of French 
gardening, and in some cases thousands 
a year are being drawn from small plots. 
By intensive production five, six, . or 
seven crops a year are obtained. 


THE MUMMY WHEAT 
ILLUSION 

Mummy wheat has been in tlie news¬ 
papers once again, It is surprising how 
persistent this nonsense is. 

From time to time the C.N. has made 
clear the impossibility of germination 
of seed placed in tombs thousands of 
years ago. Such grains arc as dead as 
those with whom they were buried. 

Yet this time, strangely enough, it is 
a hard-headed Yorkshire farmer who 
claims to have grown plants from grains 
taken from a tomb at Sind. The truth 
is that the plants which - came up must 
have sprung from recent grains which 
by somp means got mixed with the 
mummy grains. Once more we assure 
our readers that the germination of 
mummy wheat, whether it comes from 
Egypt or from India, is a myth. 


LOST CARGOES 

MILLIONS FOR TRAMPS 

The Government To the Rescue 
of Our Hard-Hit Ships 

TRUE REMEDIES AND FALSE 

The Government has decided to pay 
to our tramp shipowners £2, 000,000. for 
one year as a subsidy to enable them to 
meet foreign competition. 

A tramp ship is one which is prepared 
to carry cargo from any port to any 
other port. 

Before the war British shipping was 
fostered by our Free Trade system, 
and tramps were able to earn money 
going out and coming in. 

In a year British tramps would take 
out over 70,000,000 tons of coal.. Now, 
through the increased use of oil, less 
coal is wanted, and our coal exports last 
year were only 30 million tons. 

Less Trade and More Ships 

World trade has fallen off, yet ships 
have increased by half since 1914: 
Foreign nations are no longer content to 
have their goods carried by British 
tramp ships, and have encouraged their 
shipowners by heavy subsidies. 

So, with less trade to carry and more 
ships to carry it, things have gone hardly 
with British shipowners. 

Hence their appeal for a grant in aid. 
The money, however, will only be forth¬ 
coming on condition that shipowners 
put their houses in order, and competi¬ 
tion between British ships is to be 
regulated. 

Mr Runciman, President of the Board 
of Trade, himself a member of a ship- 
owning' family, in announcing the 
Government's decision, said the subsidy 
was paid “in defence.” - He hoped its 
payment would enable the Government 
to bargain with foreign Governments to 
reduce their subsidies and obtain fair 
play for British ships. # . 

Defensive Measures 

If negotiation fails other defensive 
measures would have to be considered, 
such as : 

Reserving imperial commerce to British 
ships, preferential dues for British ships 
in imperial ports, and duties against 
foreign ships which receive Subsidies . 

All this is commercial warfare ; and 
cargoes alone can nourish shipping. The 
paying of subsidies is a poor substitute 
for real cargo. 

We have also to remember that British 
shipping supremacy was based on Free 
Trade and can never be known again 
under Tariffs ; and irr any case we could 
not expect for ever to possesss half of all 
the world’s ships, as we did in 1013. 

The Government has also offered to 
advance to our shipowners money on 
easy terms to enable them to scrap old 
ships and build new ones, but so far the 
shipowners have looked askance at the 
proposal, feeling that there are good 
ships enough. Picture on page 3 
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GERMANY’S GREAT 
ILLUSION 

THE TOTTERING IDOL 
OF HITLERISM 

A Dictator Without Power To 
Carry Out His Will 

THE REIGN OF TERROR 

In Germany today the terrible thing 
is that none dare tell the truth. 

Only a few weeks ago the Germans 
appeared to the rest of the world as a 
people hypnotised into a single-minded 
belief that they were being led by a 
chosen leader in the paths of unity and 
coming prosperity, and that nothing 
he or they could do was wrong. . 

Tales might come across the frontier 
of that enclosed land of persecutions 
of Jews, of brutal outrages, of imprison¬ 
ments without trial, and all were lustily 
denied from within. 

The New War Cry 

Herr Hitler was the idol. Make no 
doubt of that. He was a Bismarck and 
a Garibaldi rolled into one, and where 
Garibaldi had his thousands Adolf 
Hitler had his millions, his own private 
army of Brown Shirts. They bore him 
into power and into an influence which 
swelled with their numbers. For the 
old pre-war cry of Germany Over All 
was substituted the new war cry of 
Heil Hitler. 

All the world could hear it; though 
the world was inclined to wonder if the 
picture of a contented and industrious 
Germany under the new rule seemed a 
trifle overdrawn. The sceptics were 
invited to make inspection for them¬ 
selves, On the day when the shooting 
of General Schleicher and his wife was 
announced in a London newspaper, 
the Sunday Times, another column bore 
the advertisement " Come to Germany 
and sec for yourself; make yours a 
care-free holiday.” 

Truth Will Out 

The next day the Berlin correspondent 
of another London newspaper, the Daily 
Telegraph, speaking of an aeroplane 
journey he made from Vienna to Berlin 
on the Sunday, described the appearance 
of the country as absolutely normal, 
everywhere excursionists on pleasure 
steamers, on foot, in cars, enjoying the 
usual Sunday outing. The picture was 
the unchanged one of the German 
people, content in thinking that all was 
well while authorised murder was being 
done. Do they think so now ? 

We have said that no one dare tell 
the truth. But truth will out. Dead 
men tell tales. Even in Germany, where 
most English papers have been stopped, 
where the list of the dead was postponed 
again and again, where, people may not 
speak in foreign languages over the 
telephone, some things cannot be 
concealed. .* 

It is known that many of the most 
notorious Nazi leaders in various parts of 
Germany have been shot like gangsters ; 
nobody knows how many were mur¬ 
dered. Why ? Why is it that the idols 
of yesterday are dead like dogs ? 

The Unanswered Question 

The <70,000,000 German people must 
ask that question. In a great multitude 
God never lacks witnesses. There must 
in Germany be sober righteous men and 
women whose consciences revolt against 
acts marked by a brutality and treachery 
as black as any story of the Middle Ages. 
How can they reconcile these deeds with 
the Hitler of their traditions, the 
saviour of the nation, the inspiration 
of its youth, the strong-souled patriot, 
the organ voice of Germany ? 

Such qualities arc not to be reconciled 
with the weak desperation of a man 
who has turned on his old comrades, 
betrayed them, and had them shot when 
they were of no more use to him, and in 
so doing has destroyed the Brown Shirt 
Army which he made and which made 
him. It has been asserted that Hitler 


Another Villain 
Whitewashed 

One Cuckoo Turns Over 
a New Leaf 

Devon' bird-watchers announce, in 
their annual report that at Woolacombe 
they have seen a parent cuckoo actually 
feeding its own youngster / 

What is the world coming to when 
black is so often argued .white, when 
Bluebeards turn out to be fair men, and 
even cuckoos are no longer cuckoos ? 

Did this Woolacombe cuckoo really 
turn over a new leaf and find under it 
the caterpillar he 'proceeded to drop 
down his youngster’s throat ? Or per¬ 
haps, much as a rich man leans out of his 
Rolls-Royce to slip a penny in an 
urchin’s hand, so this cuckoo dropped 
one caterpillar in the youngster’s beak 
and went on his way. 

Only One Caterpillar 

For the naturalists only saw the 
cuckoo bring one caterpillar. Whether 
they did not wait for more, but threw 
up their hats and ran into the town to 
shout the good news from the housetops, 
rejoicing that the cuckoo had retrieved 
his bad name, we do not know. 

It is a pity that we do not. It is one 
of those short stories which end too 
suddenly, leaving us wondering what 
happens to all the characters in it. We 
want to know more. Did the cuckoo 
continue to feed his youngster ? When 
the time came, did he, like a good father, 
teach him to fly ? Did he put him on a 
branch, as Walt Disney shows us in his 
Silly Symphony, and teach him to sing 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo ? 

We shall never know, but we await 
eagerly further corroboration that the 
cuckoo has reformed himself. 


UNFAIR TO THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

I protest against the use of the word 
Medieval as a synonym for lawless, 
ruthless, violent. 

Perhaps the two most outstanding 
characteristics of medieval society were 
an almost fantastic reverence for law 
and a profound and widespread belief 
in the applicability of Christian stand¬ 
ards to the organisation of the State. 

It is therefore surely unjust to suggest 
a comparison between Germany today 
and medieval European conditions. 

The chaos of the Wars of the Roses 
marked the dissolution of medieval 
society and the rise of the very different 
society of the Renaissance ; it cannot 
rightly be regarded as typical of the 
Middle Ages. Miss May McKisack in 
a letter to The Times. 

Continued from the previous column 
struck first because they were about to 
strike him. It has also been said, with 
less plausibility, that he was purging his 
army of its worst and most corrupt 
elements. 

But, even if these excuses have truth 
in them, Hitler, by having resort to 
shooting, has shown Germany what the 
rest of the world suspected—that his 
authority ivas not great enough to clear up 
Nazism by lawful means. ■ 

The irresistible and yet unanswered 
question is, What and who is behind it 
all ? The silent irresistible power of 
public opinion may cast down Hitler 
as the god with feet of clay. It will 
also ask what forces were propping the 
idol up and forcing murderous weapons 
into his hands. 

: The answer may be simpler than it 
now seems. The existence of a Dictator 
implies the suspension of those forms of 
law and order governing civilised people. 
The Dictator has no option except to 
shoot or be shot. Whether . Hitler or 
some power stronger than Hitler has 
forced this brutal’ activity on the 
administration of Germany we cannot 
tell. ; But it cannot'end here. It is on 
the highest authority that they who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. 


TREATY OF TAIF 

Bringing Peace To Arabia 

THE SPIRIT THAT WAS MISSING 
AT VERSAILLES 

The fighting in Arabia appears to have 
come definitely to an end with the treaty 
of Moslem, friendship and Arab brother¬ 
hood signed by Ibn Saud, the King of 
the Hejaz and Nejd, and the Imam of 
the Yemen. 

Ibn Saud, the victor, lias been most 
generous to his vanquished neighbour, 
imposing no indemnity and annexing no 
territory which genuinely belonged to the 
Imam, .while an amnesty has been 
granted to all who took up arms against 
their rightful rulers. 

Under this new Treaty of Taif each 
ruler undertakes to prevent tribal 
raiding across the mutual border and to 
arbitrate about disputes. A surprising 
and welcome feature of this treaty is 
that it is between communities which 
have exceptional religious differences, 
yet their common Arab brotherhood has 
brought them together with a view to 
promoting the unity of the Moslem Arab 
nation and to raise its prestige. 

The articles of the treaty go on to 
state that each undertakes to support 
the other in time of danger from an 
outside enemy and to form a united 
front against any attack on Arabia. 

Ibn Saud has certainly set Europe a 
good example in the better way of 
treating a defeated foe. Had Versailles 
acted in the spirit of Taif the whole world 
today might be infinitely happier, 

ONE BAD THING AVOIDED 
An Obstacle To Trade Nipped 
in the Bud 

Germany has thought again and 
thought better. The interest owing to 
English bondholders of the Dawes and 
and Young Loans is to be paid after all. 

The Clearing Office which was to 
have been set up by our Government 
and would have been a hindrance to our 
trade with Germany will not now be 
established, and one more obstacle to 
trade has been happily nipped in the bud. 

An agreement has been made with the 
German Government to build up a fund 
in London from which the interest will 
be paid to British bondholders in what¬ 
ever part of the Empire they may 
reside. Another clause in the agreement 
places our nationals on the same footing 
as‘ those of any other creditor country, 
the German Government having agreed 
to give as favourable terms to us as to 
any country in respect of the payment 
of interest for other loans. 

The agreement is to last six months, 
and expresses the earnest desire of both 
Governments that the volume of their 
mutual trade should be maintained. 

140,000 TRUCKS OF 
SOFT FRUIT 
What the Railways Do 

Gone are the days when British rail¬ 
ways drove fruit-growers to the roads to 
secure prompt dispatch. The companies 
now provide facilities everywhere. 

This is excellent, for no traffic is more 
delicate to handle than soft fruit, and 
the essential requirement is that it shall 
be delivered with the bloom unspoiled. 
In the canning industry this is of 
paramount importance. 

Currants, gooseberries/raspberries, and 
plums ripen and come in with a rush, 
calling for immediate handling and 
distribution. Hundreds of thousands of 
tons of fruit fresh from the trees today 
have tp be on sale in distant markets on 
the morrow morning. . ' ■ 

No. one- knows when the rush will 
come or how great the- traffic will be. 
The railways have, to be prepared for 
any eventuality. The dimensions of the 
trade are such that in a good season 
140,000 trucks of soft fruit are handled. 


The Old Folk 
Come Together 

How a Cheery Youngster 
Kept His 60th Birthday 

A cheery inhabitant of Spiez in the 
Canton of Bern, wishing to celebrate 
his 60th birthday, called on a friend of 
the same age who owns a quaint old 
hotel in the same town and suggested a 
collective birthday party of Spiez 
sexagenarians. 

Having obtained his friend’s collabora¬ 
tion he collected the names of all those 
who were born in Spiez in 1873 and were 
still living in the neighbourhood. 

Over twenty responded to his invita¬ 
tion, They hired an autobus and 
drove to Faulensee, another charming 
lakeside village, for the birthday lunch 
served by the 62-year-old host of the 
principal hotel there. Then these " Old 
Boys and Girls ” took a long drive round 
their lovely lake and over the finest 
roads of their native canton, returning 
to the old hotel in Spiez, where they 
joined their families for a gala dinner. 

The old beamed dining-room of the 
hotel, mellowed by memories of genera¬ 
tions of Spiez festivities, was gaily 
decorated, and a son of the house made 
two huge red paper roses, in the centre 
of one of which he put the figure 6 and 
o in the other. 

The menu was Pickwickian in wit and 
composed of favourite dishes as served 
in 1873, and after doing good justice to 
it these very young 6o-year-olds danced 
polkas and waltzes till well after mid¬ 
night. By this time they were all 
arranging for a return of the party in 
five years time. 

STEEL PROPS UP COAL 
Supporting 750 Miles of 
Roadway 

Great progress has been made in the 
use of steel in coalmines. 

An official report states that in the 
North of England 170 miles of roadway 
arc now supported by steel, while 
203,600 steel props were in use at the 
end of last year. Scotland, too, has 
adopted this more satisfactory method 
of ensuring safety underground, for 
today 16 miles of working faces and 588 
miles of roadway are supported by steel. 

Coal and steel have gone hand in hand 
in the building up of England’s industrial 
greatness, and it is a good thing for our 
steel industry that the mining industry 
should-thus make use of its products, 

PRIZE FOR A NEW CHURCH 

We have pleasure in recording that 
the church of St Saviour’s at Eitham 
has gained for its architects the medal 
of their Institute. 

This was the church of which wc 
published an appreciation in the C.N. a 
few months ago. It is a happy com¬ 
bination of brick and concrete, and 
proves that a permanent building of 
first-rate design need not be expensive 
to build. Once again we offer our 
congratulations to its architects, Messrs 
Welch, Cachcmaillc-Day, and Lander. 


Things Said 

The Bible is a good thing to live by and 
to die by. Elizabeth Summerscales, aged 90 
Britain, with her ordered system of 
government, will have no dictator. 

Daily Mail 

The worst way to get peace is to 
look for it with a gun. Mr J.R. Clynes 
There is ample water in the country. 
It is a question of conservation and 
distribution. Mr Thomas Levy, ALP. ; 

Dog-races spread temptation to thp 
damage of homes , and the ruin of the 
family. Recorder of Salford 

Our banking system has withstood the 
shocks of a rocking world. 

Sir Robert Hamilton 
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Barges Cross a Road • A Monster Map • A Chariot Race 




An Antarctic Giant—This massive iceberg was photographed from the Madame Curie—Here we see the famous 

deck of Admiral Byrd’s ship Jacob Ruppert when tho explorer was discoverer of radium at work in her 
making for the Bay of Whales after leaving Dunedin in New Zealand. laboratory in Paris. See page 7. 


Idle Steamers—Coastal steamers left high and dry at low tide In the 
Taw estuary In Devon. The Government has granted a subsidy in an 
effort to help our idle shipping. See page 1. 



Scouts as Steeds—Chariot-racing was a feature of the searchlight and torchlight tattoo given 
by St Albans Boy Scouts. The boys themselves made very effective steeds. 


A Seaside Attraction—This little engine pulls the miniature train along the front at Southsea. 
It is being turned round on the turntable to prepare for another journey. 



Barges Cross a Road—On the newly-opened section of the North Circular Road is this 
aqvioduct, which carries the Grand Junction Canal across the highway at Stonebridge Park. 



A Monster Map- Sailors at Chatham are hero seen preparing a huge map of the world which 
is to be on view during Navy Week, which begins on August 4. 
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, GOOD NEWS FOR 
30,000 CHILDREN 

CARRYING ON THE SPIRIT 
OF CAPTAIN CORAM 

Success of the Long Struggle 
For the Foundling Site 

RICH MEN’S HELP 

There is always some good news, 

. even in these depressing times. The 
j struggle for. tjich Foundling Site; the 
long effort to buy it for the children, 
has been crowned with success at last. 

The children of Central London are to 
‘ enjoy for ever the site of that famous 
Foundling Hospital which an old sea cap - 
tain bought for them nearly 200 years ago . | 

Lord Rothermere’s Generosity 

For years there has been a great 
-danger that this oasis in the crowded : 
borough of St Pancras would be lost as 
an open space. Eight years ago The 
nine acres of the hospital and its grounds 
: were sold for over £1,500,000. There 
, was a scheme for moving Co vent Garden 
Market here, and there were schemes 
for the building of flats. 

Then Lord Rothermere decided to 
do for London North of the Thames 
what he had already done for South 
London by his purchase of Bethlem 
Hospital. He bought over a third of 
the Foundling Site as a playground. 

Encouraged by the self-sacrifice of 
Sir Harry Mallaby-Deeley, who had 
acquired the estate, an Appeal Council 
was formed to enable the remainder of 
the estate to be purchased, and at the 
beginning of this year £186,000 was 
still required. An anonymous donor 
undertook to give the last £36,000 of 
this sum. 

Gifts From Rich and Poor 

In spite of financial difficulties 
£15,000 was raised from gifts by rich 
and i^oor, and finally the ’ Governors 
of the Foundling Hospital (whose new 
buildings at Bcrkhamsted are now 
practically completed) looked back on 
their old home and decided to buy the 
northern area of the site at a cost of 
£100,000. The County Council made 
a grant of £36,000 required to complete 
the purchase of the whole estate and 
£14,000 for laying-out part of it as a 
children's playground and making it a 
place of which London could be proud. 

: ; ,. The Governors of the Foundling 
■Hospital were moved to contribute so 
that Captain Coram might be associated 
for ever with his old foundation. They 
will maintain offices on the estate, in¬ 
ducing a reproduction of the old Court 
Room which existed in the demolished 
building, and in these offices will be 
housed the valuable and historical 
collection of pictures and other art 
treasures which Hogarth and his artist 
friends started in 1740. There will be, 
an Infant Welfare Centre, children’s, 
nurseries, and other buildings for the ! 
•benefit of children* 

A Glorious Playground 

But all the. rest, will be. a glorious 
playground for an area which contains 
over 33,000 children. With Brunswick 
and Mecklenburg Squares bn either side 
it will be a paradise indeed. 

The work of the old sea captain who 
strove so long and so hard to found his 
hospital for deserted babies will-'be 
carried on in a different way on an 
open space which was farm land in his 
time. He may be said to have been the 
founder of child welfare work in this 
country, and the debt which posterity 
owes to him will be owing, too, to all 
those who have contributed to the 
preservation of this splendid open site, 
not least to Sir Harry Mallaby-Deeley, 
who has been revealed as the anonymous 
.donor of the final £36,000. 


A VANISHED COLONY 
ROMANCE 

ISOLATED ESKIMOS 

Thrilling Discovery on the 
Greenland Coast 

THE LAST SURVIVOR 

Marvellous and stirring as are the 
heroic Arctic expeditions whose sole 
object is physical research and the 
planting of a flag in uninhabited and 
uninhabitable regions, there is an added 
thrill when the discovery or opening up 
of new, territory brings the explorers 
face to face" with ia hitherto unknown 
people or an unsuspected civilisation. 

This is what happened just 50 years 
ago to a Danish expedition which 
discovered the cast coast of Greenland 
and found there a completely isolated 
Eskimo community whose customs, 
implements, and mental make-up were 
those of men of the Stone Age. 

A gulf of 6000 years or more lay 
between the two parties to that mcnior- 1 
able encounter—a wonderful thought 
whose romance is by no means lessened 
for us when we learn that the man is 
still living who, as a young captain in 
the Danish fleet, made that sensational 
and dramatic discovery. We cannot, 
however ardently we may wish it, see 
Columbus or Cortes or Frobisher, unless 
it be bn the films ; but we could, if we 
lived in Denmark and were lucky, meet 
and talk with Commander Gustav Holst. 

In the Days of the Vikings 

A fascinating book has just appeared 
in Denmark about these East Greenland 
Eskimos, side by side with another 
equally fascinating one which treats 
of the old Icelandic colonists who, in 
the days of tlie Vikings, settled on the 
west Coast of Greenland and whose 
descendants died out mysteriously some 
time in the Middle Ages. 

Excavations undertaken a few years 
ago laid bare much valuable material 
concerning this colony. Especially in¬ 
teresting were the clothes found in a 
cemetery which the intense cold of 
those regions had preserved intact. 
There were among them hoods which 
medieval pictures show us to have 
been worn everywhere in Europe in 
those days, but of which not a single 
example has been preserved elsewhere. 
These clothes, which are now exhibited 
in Copenhagen Museum, mingle a long- 
vanished present with our own actual 
present in an almost uncanny manner. 

A Man’s Frozen Body 

Stranger romance has never been 
written than that of this vanished 
colony of men who for centuries lived, 
and loved, tilled the soil, fought Nature, 
and worshipped God in this isolated 
spot, and then were mysteriously wiped 
from the face of the Earth as if they had 
never been. An old record tells how, 
after many, many years, during which 
ships forgot to call at that far-away 
coast, the frozen body of a man was 
found lying face downward on a hilltop 
near the sea, a broken knife beside him. 
This man was probably the last survivor, 
who had made his desperate way to the 
. coast in the hope of seeing a friendly,_sail, 
and had dropped stricken by the stark 
. apcl pitiless emptiness of The horizon. 

It is a strange reflection that tlie 
primitive Eskimos, who had no one 
but themselves to look to, lived and 
flourished in these inclement climes, 
while the Norsemen, with their higher 
civilisation, perished when abandoned 
to their own resources. . 

TIPS FROM THE BARBER 

A chief engineer who is also the ship’s 
barber has been .passing on a few good 
tips to the Lifeboat Institution. 

They made up £14 altogether, all 
tips he plight have pocketed himself. 
Instead of taking them he trimmed his 
shipmates free of charge and kept a 
lifeboat collecting-box handy for any¬ 
thing they cared to drop in. 


our dear Old 
Friend the Donkey 

One of our friends has been watching; 
a procession of donkeys, about a hundred 
of them, ^and was very" much impressed 
by their appearance. 

About: 30 donkeys, find 60 ponies 
were entered for the show, all hard 
workers earning their daily bread. 
Their owners were also shown, some of 
them very grand in velvet and pearl and 
ostrich feathers. But no glitter of finery 
blinded the judges to the condition of 
the animals, tlieir feet, coat, harness. . 

The donkeys in particular enjoyed it 
enormously. For days they had known 
they were saving up for a treat. For 
days they had known something was 
going to happen, with all this brushing 
and shishing and rubbing, as if they 
were show horses-going to Olympia; 
and they knew from various upheavals 
that the master’s best suit was out and 
airing. And now at last they had the 
joy of making a great procession, of 
showing their scorn for mere ponies, 
and of being petted and patted by a 
great many people. 

Secret and Speechless Pride 

Being used to street noises, nothing 
upset them, hot even the joy of the 
onlookers when the winner of a challenge 
cup clapped the trophy on his head as 
ho drove away. They may have felt 
there were far too many donkeys in 
the world, being used to having nobody 
about but themselves, and on that day 
they were absolutely surrounded by 
donkeys ; but whatever they felt they 
kept their own counsel, particularly in 
the matter of their secret and speechless 
pride when they heard that their 
price had gone up. 

They could not help knowing that 
their owners thought a lot of them and 
put down in the price column on the 
Entrance Form either a good round sum 
or a remark such as Worth His Weight 
in Gold, or Simply Priceless, 

That was just the way., of the Old 
Folks at Home, and you mustn't bank 
too much on it. But to learn that 
a year or two ago, in the open market, 
you were only worth about £3 and now 
are worth a cool £7, gives you that 
conquering sensation which only a free 
kick all round would have cased. 

Seaside Friends 

Some of the older ones (particularly 
the twenty-year-olds who had seen so 
many fashions come and go) may have 
felt that in such a changeable world 
anything may happen. And some of 
the spectators (the ten-year-olds) were 
glad to think that the tide of fashion 
was setting toward donkeys again. In 
their young days the seaside had not 
been the seaside without donkeys on 
the beach, and they thought they would 
like another ride before they got 
beyond such things. 


THE VIOLENT AGE 

By Professor Gilbert Murray 

We tak« these words from Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s speech to the International Conference 
of University Teachers at Oxford. 

One of the characteristics of the pre¬ 
sent time is a great increase of violence. 

Violence occupies a position in public 
life which I do not remember in any 
other time. There is more suppression 
of truth, and we should have to go back 
to the Middle Ages to get a position 
where more innocent people have been 
imprisoned; and there has been torturing 
of prisoners, especially of innocent people. 

In an atmosphere of violence every¬ 
thing for which we stand is made 
powerless. • 


FALL OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT 

The Japanese Government of Viscount 
Saito has fallen. 

It could no longer command public 
confidence owing to the exposure of a 
financial scandal in which one of its 
Ministers was said to have been involved. 


3600 GREAT PLACES 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS A 
LITTLE LIST 

Monuments Which Must Not 
Come Down Without Notice 

CAMPS, CASTLES, BRIDGES, 
AND BARNS 

Lovers of Old England look forward 
each year to the appearance of a little 
green pocket-book issued by the Office 
of Works for is 3d. 

It contains, arranged in counties, a 
list" of those / ancient monuments to 
which State protection has been granted 
under the Law. 

Each year the Commissioners add a 
few hundred more names to the list, 
and, though the first Act has only been 
in operation for 20 years and the first 
list was for 1921, there are now 3600 
monuments of all kinds set out. 

They range from prehistoric camps 
and barrows to the remains of abbeys 
and castles, bridges and tithe barns, and 
private houses. It was essentially for 
the preservation of such monuments in 
the hands of local authorities and private 
people that the Act was 1 passed. No 
person who receives a written notice 
that his property has been scheduled 
under the Acts may demolish, remove, 
or repair any part of the monument 
until three months after he has given 
the Commissioners notice. 

Expert Advice 

The great value of this Act is to enlist 
interest in the protection of the monu¬ 
ments, and the primary object of these 
Lists is to register the fact that the 
monuments named arc of , national 
importance. 

On their part the Commissioners give 
expert Lid vice on the treatment of monu¬ 
ments, and in a few cases become their 
guardians, carrying out the necessary 
works of repair at the cost of the State. 

The compiling of these Lists has been 
made possible by the voluntary help of 
local archaeologists. We are all rightly 
proud of the treasures in our own neigh¬ 
bourhoods, and should be glad to. sec 
them on this Government List. When 
we go ort.holiday tlie two ounces, which 
this little, book weighs will add very 
little to our luggage but will be a guide 
which will direct 11s to many a treasure 
wc should be sorry to miss. 


A FARMER TAKES A RIDE 
A Little True Story From 
Vancouver 

An astonishing thing has lately 
happened on the Canadian railways. 

A man travelled over a thousand 
miles just for the train ride, and then 
asked if he could wait five hours in the 
station until the time for his return. 

But let us tell the story as we received 
it. The man was a Saskatchewan farmer, 
and he took advantage of a halfpenny- 
a-mile excursion between North Battle- 
ford and Vancouver, a return trip of 
2048 miles. 

The train arrived in Vancouver at 
9.15 a.m., and there was a rush of 
passengers to explore the city. Instead 
of following them the farmer went to 
the stationmaster and asked if there 
would be any objection to his remaining' 
in the station until 2.45 p.m. # when a 
train was due to leave on the return 
journey. 

He was told that there would be no 
objection, but surely the passenger must 
want to see something of Vancouver ? 

■ “Not at all,” came the astonish¬ 
ing reply. “ I just came West for the 
train ride. It has been a good one, and 
I’m satisfied. Now I want to go home.” 

When a lorry recently collided with a 
fire alarm in London bells rang in four 
fire stations and nine fire engines were 
sent to the scene of the accident. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



IN CANADA’S ARCTIC 
An expedition has left London 
for Ellesmere Land, where a 
year is to be spent mapping the 
country and making a geological 
survey. It is hoped to cross 
Grant Land in the Far North. 



FISHERMEN’S PIGEON POST 
Fishermen of north Jutland in 
Denmark are to release homing 
pigeons for practice flights over 
the sea in return for the privilege 
of sending by the birds news of 
the fishing fleet's catches. 

* 3 * 


' r ' ' 


ON GREENLAND’S ICY 
MOUNTAINS 

Unaccompanied by 
native guides three 
Englishmen are now 
crossing Greenland’s ice¬ 
cap from the west to 
the little-known region 
between Scoresby Sound 
and Angmagssalik. 



A TL ANTIC 


PLANTING COTTON 
This is a busy period 
in the cotton-fields of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
where planting is now 
taking place. Irrigation 
has enabled the area to 
be increased in recent 
_ years. 


NATURE’S BALANCE 
Baby alligators less than a foot 
long are now seen in large 
numbers on the banks of the 
Orinoco, where thousands fall 
victims to the greedy condors. 




A LONELY VILLAGE 
The remoteness of some parts 
of Siberia is emphasised by the 
recent discovery in the north¬ 
east by scientists of a village 
which had had no contact with 
the outer world since 1913. 







AN UNWELCOME VISITOR 
Scared by floods a. tiger 
sprang on a raft floating 
down a swollen river at 
Singmari in Assam. To 
the relief of the raft’s 
occupants the terrified 
creature later leaped into 
an overhanging tree. 


A CITY OF ANCIENT 
PHOENICIA 

Excavations at Byblus, 
now a town of about 
3000 inhabitants, have 
revealed part of the 
walls, a gate, and three 
temples of the ancient 
Phoenician city. The 
walls are 40 feet thick. 


PA CIF/C 
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A 100-YEARS TASK 1 , 

A great survey of the Union of 
South Africa and various native 
and mandated territories has just 
begun. The work, on the lines 
of England’s Ordnance Survey, 
will take 100 years. 



BLIZZARDS IN NEW ZEALAND 
Otago Province in New Zealand 
has had its heaviest snowfalls 
for 30 years, drifts blocking roads 
and railways. In many districts 
which suffered snow is very 
rarely seen. 


^ ...... NEW 

SJ ZEALAND/ 


FROM SUMMER TO 
WINTER 

Voices Across the Pole 

At half-past six on a summer morning 
Mr John Paterson spoke to the five-year- 
old granddaughter he had never seen. 
Around her, while she answered him, was 
the gloom of a winter’s evening. 

For 14,000 miles separate Cathcart, 
the big industrial area of Glasgow where 
Mr Paterson works, from Morrinsville in 
New Zealand, where his son lives. It is 
not often that telephone conversations 
are required from one side of the globe 
to the other, and this call had to be re¬ 
layed by land from Glasgow to London 
arid.from London to Rugby, by wireless 
from Rugby across the North Pole to 
Sydney and from Sydney to Wellington, 
and again by land from Wellington to 
Morrinsville. The Post Office was the 
fairy godmother weaving the spell. 

THREE VAUANTYOUTHS 

Three brave youths are remembered 
in the awards just made by the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Trustees. 

One paid for his courage with his 
life. He was William Gillis, an 18-year- 
old coal putter at Seghill Colliery in 
Northumberland. 

Fire broke out, and he could have 
escaped, but he went into the workings 
to' warn others and was overcome by 
the fumes. The Fund has awarded his 
grandparents a memorial certificate. 

The other two young heroes are 13 and 
19. They are Douglas and Eric Colling- 
born of Model Farm, Molly Millar’s 
Lane, Wokingham. 

A cowman was being gored by a bull 
when these two, armed only with sticks, 
kept the angry animal at bay till they 
and their mother could drag the 
injured man to safety. They deserved 
the silver watches awarded them. 

Two Germans of Hamm in West¬ 
phalia have been sentenced, to 15 
months imprisonment for listening to . a 
broadcast from Moscow. . 


30 MILES AN HOUR 
44 Feet a Second 

The New Road Bill will soon be the 
law of the land. 

It is a move in the right direction, 
but that it can accomplish much in 
reduction of the toll of road deaths and 
mutilations we very much doubt. 

All the measure does for speed 
generally is to reduce it to 30 miles an 
hour in built-up areas. Is it realised, 
we wonder, that 30 miles an hour is 
the equivalent of 44 feet a second ? 

We hope, therefore, that those who 
have fought the speed demon in the 
past will not stay their .efforts. ; 

Let us see how road deaths have 
multiplied since 1910 : 

1910. 1241 1928.. .. 6138 

1920 .. .. 2704 1933 .. .. 7200 
1925 .. .. 3971 1934 .. Probably 

more 

The rate is rising, and the latest 
figures speak of 140 deaths a week. 

The roads show little improvement; 
excessive speed is so common that 
motorists are continually in collision, 
killing each other even more than the}' 
kill pedestrians; and the men and 
women who ‘“cut in ” at all risks are 
seen every day on every road. They 
should lose their licences "for ever. 


THE BEES IN THE CAR 

A lady who called at Guildford Station 
to meet a friend from London the other 
day herself met with a royal surprise. 

‘No sooner had she stepped from her 
car than a queen bee, followed by her 
swarm, took complete possession of the 
vehicle. Railway porters rattled tins 
in the vain hope that the bees would be 
attracted away ; but not for some time 
were they smoked out. 

Meanwhile the happiest spectator was 
a taxi driver'who, in consequence of 
the mishap, was engaged to take home 
the lady and her visitor. 

A swarm of bees in July isn’t worth 
a fly, they say, but this swarm brought 
the taximan a fare. 


THE U.S. RECOVERY 
American Earnings Rise 

Good evidence of American recovery 
is afforded by the official Industrial 
Bulletin of New York State. 

It is shown that earnings were much 
higher in March 1934 than in March 
1933. Here are some examples. 

If the average earnings of 1925-1927 
be taken’as 100, the earnings in the 
metal and machinery trade were only 
26 in March 1933 but 46 in 1934. 
the same period fur and leather earnings 
rose from 46 to 76, printing and paper 
from 63 to 72, textiles from 32 to 58. 
All trades on an average rose from 38 
to.58. 


A BULLET OF THE 
GREAT WAR 

A curious incident, in which a 
machine-gun bullet which had been in a 
man’s neck 19 years fell out of his 
mouth, occurred at Melton Mowbray 
not long ago. 

The man is Corporal William Watts, 
a Boer War veteran. Through the war 
he served with the 5th Battalion of the 
Leicester Regiment, and was wounded 
by a machine-gun bullet which pene¬ 
trated his neck below his, left ear. 
He was removed to a London hospital, 
but X-rays failed to reveal the bullet 
and it was never found. The corporal 
returned to France and went through 
the rest of the war without mishap. 

. Since that time he has suffered much 
illness, but has been able to work 
irregularly at Holwell Ironworks. One 
night a week or two ago a fit of coughing 
brought out of his mouth the mysterious 
bullet! 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine . 205 hrsl 

Rainfall . . *98 ins 

Dry days ... 21 
Wet days ... 9 

Warmest days 17th, 18th 
Coldest day • 6th 


Tynemouth. 1*88 ins 
Falmouth . 1*45 ins 
Gorleston . 1 *29 ins 
Aberdeen , 1*22 ins 
Southampton 1*14 ins 
Birmingham P02 ins 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE 
TYROLESE 

Speaking Their Mother Tongue 

Children in the Tyrol may now be 
taught the language of their parents. 

When Southern Tyrol was taken over 
by Italy after the war the Italian Govern¬ 
ment insisted that only Italian should be 
taught in schools, a rule much resented 
by the proud mountaineers, whose 
native language is German. Another 
grievance was the custom of giving an 
Italian form to their names. 

Signor Mussolini is not likely to regret 
this act of justice to Italy's subjects of 
Austrian race, for the Trcntino is the 
natural northern boundary of Italy, and 
its people should be much happier under 
Italian rule than under Austria. 

A BOY’S HEAD 
Is It Getting Bigger ? 

Mr C. B. Rushbridge, headmaster of 
the famous Archbishop Tenison’s School 
at Kennington, where the boys are of 
lowly origin, says the heads of boys 
have grown in the last 40 years. 

Twenty-five years ago the smallest 
cap issued to the boys was size ; now 
it is 6f. Generally they take a much 
larger size. 

The headmaster, who is retiring, 
adds that ” if you understand boys they 
help to keep you young.” 

THE PIT LAD’S CRUISER 

If you live near the water never say 
you cannot afford a pleasure cruise. 

The pit lads of Atherton Collieries in 
Lancashire have had one trip this 
summer, and are looking forward to more. 

Since they received the strange present 
of a barge last year these boys have been 
hard at work converting it into a house¬ 
boat. Now the Marion has been 
christened, and with permission to use 
canals as far afield as Hull her owner- 
passengers feel that they have no need 
to deny themselves a fashionable holiday. 
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But For the Grace of God 

INHERE bat for the grace of God 
goes John Bradford . 

That humble utterance, attri¬ 
buted to a great Protestant of 
four centuries ago when he saw 
a felon led to execution, finds 
a response today in the hearts 
of many Englishmen who look 
abroad and see about them so 
much chaos. There bat for the 
grace of God goes England . 

We look on these scenes and 
find them as affrighting as the 
war which threatened to destroy 
the civilisation of a world that 
plunged so madly into it. We 
were told that it was a war to 
end war, and that the frightful 
price in life and suffering it 
exacted would make the world 
safe for democracy. Vain indeed 
seem these promises now. 

Europe is still paying heavily 
in lost prosperity for the war, and 
must pay more for years to come. 
But, instead of honest endeavour 
to repair its ravages, we are 
faced with a continuous and 
resolute re-arming. This is what 
is at the bottom of the new and 
insidious threat to peace and to 
civilisation. Guns and rifles are 
made tc go off; men drilled and 
uniformed are intended to fight. 
The ruthless leaders find them 
ready to hand, and do not hesi¬ 
tate to use them. 

Such a leader steps out from a 
crowd to become a king with his 
kingdom built up on fear and 
ignorance and hysteria. His 
most childish utterances become 
words of might; his most imbecile 
fancies are accepted as the wis¬ 
dom of the ages. When his power 
is threatened he has no resort 
except to force. He begins with 
thunder and he ends with blood. 

In such paths the tyrant has 
always trodden. We open our 
newspapers in these days feeling 
that we have been plunged again 
into the Middle Ages, when 
Richard Crookback wallowed in 
slaughter on his way to a throne. 

That was in England. Are we 
now so secure from being dragged 
into this new abyss as we were 
irresistibly sucked into the war ? 
Is there no spirit of tyrannous 
revolt among us ? Are there no 
minds, unbound by any scruple, 
to seize the opportunity of dicta¬ 
torship if it offered ? 

It should make us all think 
twice and three times and a 
hundred times when we find men 
in black shirts or green shirts, 
or shirts of other provocative 
colour, tub-thumping in Hyde 
Park or parading themselves in 
irresponsible newspapers. 

That is the small beginning, 
growing into violence, and at 
last proclaiming itself master. 

There bat for the grace of God 
may go England . 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Reproach Removed 

w arc glad to see that the Minister 
of Labour has confirmed the 
minimum rates of wages determined 
by the Cutlery Trade Board. 

This fine piece of legislation was 
enacted to prevent Sweating. 

It ought hot to have been necessary, 
for the word Sheffield meant much in 
the world of cutlery. Now a great 
reproach has been removed, some 
very hard workers have been awarded 
better pay, and the Board seems to be 
doing its duty by an ancient industry. 
© 

The Pace Which Kills 

Only the other day a letter in the Daily 
Telegraph from Marjorie Mee described how 
eften she had to draw up her car to avoid 
running over birds in Suffolk lanes. This 
is by someone who came on foot along another 
road where cars had passed. 

Qnh Sunday evening we counted the 
squashed birds and beasts along 
a mile of road which skirted a wood. 

We gathered the remains and 
checked the gruesome pile over again : 
two willow - warblers, seven hedge 
sparrows, a wren, a chaffinch, a blue 
tit, a little owl, a rat, a shrew-mouse, 
and two frogs. 

Because it is easier to rise up in the 
clear space over the road the bird 
generally flies up in that direction. 
Hence the impossibility of escaping 
the speed Juggernaut, whose approach 
grows more silent and deadly with 
every advance in the car's efficiency. 

© 

Heroes 

Russia has set up a new Order 
called Hero of the Soviet Union 
in recognition of the daring work of 
the five air-pilots who rescued the 
102 survivors of the ship Chelyuskin, 
which had to be abandoned in the 
Bering Strait. 

These airmen, as clever as they were 
courageous, changed what threatened 
to be one of the most terrible of 
Arctic tragedies into a splendid 
achievement, and carried out their 
task without the loss of a single life. 
Even the dog teams were brought 
back by plane. 

It was a new epic of the air, and the 
25 journeys to the desolate ice camp 
meant 25 remarkable exploits of which 
any nation might be proud. 

We mention the matter again here 
because it is by such deeds as this that 
we should judge mankind. 

« 

Shall and Will 

correspondent of The Times 
says that it was no other than 
an Irishman who, when crossing the 
St George's Channel in bad weather., 
so mixed his Shall and Will that he 
was heard to exclaim, “ I will be 
drowned and nobody shall save me ! " 

Truly an immortal example, to be 
remembered by those (and they are 
many and in divers places) who are in 
doubt. 


Taxes Too High 

^iien the Budget was introduced 
we pointed out that the realised 
surplus was not a Treasury virtue but 
conclusive proof that the nation had 
been much overtaxed, and we sug¬ 
gested that the nation was still being 
overtaxed. 

Already the nation's purse is swell¬ 
ing unduly, for taxes are yielding 
more than was expected, and once 
more we may say that it is a great 
pity that taxes are maintained at 
such high levels. - 

© 

The Great Town Hall 

Jf £1,000,000 seems a lot for the hall 
of the League, find out what your 
local town hall cost and remember 
that we are the international town 

hall of 57 nations. Treasurer of the League 
© 

Tip-Cat 

^iiy pay rent ? says an advertise¬ 
ment. Because landlords will turn 
you out if you don’t. 

0 

T'uere must be fifty feet between vehi¬ 
cles crossing the Menai Bridge. 
People will have to step out. 

□ 

A well-known writer declares it took 
him many years to get letters after 
his name. He 
remem bers 
the initial 
effort. 

□ 

Every ■ vil¬ 
lage has 
its cricket 
club. But it 
would prefer 
a bat. 

0 

A Welsh 
farmer 
objects to 
h a v i n g a 
It need not 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the man who made 
himself scarce has 
become a rarity 


public path over his field, 
make him cross. 

0 

Tazz was played by a peal of bells. A 
J pity they could not be rung off. 

0 

JTte chauffeur who was dismissed for 
not blowing up the motor-tyres got 
blown up himself. 

0 

You can put up anywhere nowadays. 

So long as you don't mind putting 
up with things. 

□ 

Rumt steaks were sent by air mail. The 
meat would be high. 

© ' 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

British racing pigeon resting on 
a French liner in mid-Atlantic 
was brought safely home. 

Middlesex Hospital has now 
received £100,000 from Mr 
Edward Meyerstein. 

The finances of the League of 
Nations are in a perfectly healthy 
condition. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Too much food? Would a maggot 
starve because an apple was too big ? 


The Boy With the 
Splendid Eyes 

From a Correspondent 

V/ears. ago, even so long ago as 
when the C.N. was born, a lover 
of boys met a boy of ten. 

As he looked on the boy he was 
struck particularly by the quality of 
his eyes, and instinctively he said, 
“ What splendid eyes you have.” 
From the boy he learned something 
of his home conditions, of a widowed 
mother and a younger sister and of 
struggle and sickness. The boy was 
his mother's best help. 

After they had parted this lover of 
boys bought a copy of the first number 
of the Children's Newspaper, and it 
was purposed in his heart to send it 
to the boy. Securing a wrapper he 
addressed it to: 

Master Christopher 

The Boy with the Splendid Eyes. 
He met the boy once or twice after¬ 
wards and then lost touch with him. 

Not long since a caller was an¬ 
nounced to sec this lover of boys at 
his place of business, and by way of 
introduction there was sent into him 
a well-preserved newspaper wrapper 
addressed: 

Master Christopher 

The Boy with the Splendid Eyes. 

It was the boy of years ago, now a 
tall young man. During all those years 
he had carefully preserved the wrapper, 
of his copy of the first C.N. Pie had 
grown from boyhood to manhood, 
but though changed in form the eyes 
were still the same. He was still the 
strong support of his widowed mother, 
and living a life in harmony with 
those splendid ej^es. 

© 

Something For Beauty 

By the Look-About Lady 

YY 7 e were spending the week-end 
at Ashridge Park, the Bonar 
Law College at Little Gaddesden in 
Hertfordshire; and a strange thing 
happened. 

Inside they had been having a 
lecture on the benefits to be bestowed 
on the nation by the new Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Bill. Then we wan¬ 
dered into the famous garden, one of 
the glories of our countryside, making 
a week-end here one of the memorable 
experiences of a lifetime. 

As we were rejoicing in the sight of 
the clipped yew urns which rise so 
wonderfully from their yew pedestals 
we seemed to behold two most queer 
shadowy men in Tudor dress, also 
gazing at the urns and at us, and we 
seemed to hear one saying gently to 
the other ; " You see, we were right 
to take so much trouble at the begin¬ 
ning, and to plan for all these things. 
They have been enjoyed and admired 
all these hundreds of years.” 

And then the two men in Tudor 
dress faded, and the vision was over ; 
but it sent us homeward more deter¬ 
mined than ever to do at least one thing 
in the cause of Beauty every week. 

© 

My peace I give unto you. Jesus 
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it has All Been said in Galilee 


GREAT SCIENTIST 
AND GREAT LADY 

MADAME CURIE’S STORY 

The Priceless Discovery Given 
Freely To the World 

TWO MODEST IMMORTALS 

The death of Madame Curie has 
taken from the world a charming 
woman and one of our greatest scientists, 

Born in Warsaw, daughter of a 
Polish professor, her mother, % head¬ 
mistress of a high school for girls, died 
when she was nine, and little Marie 
Sklodowska had to go to a Russian 
school where Polish pupils were treated 
as enemies and life was unbearable. 
At 15 she became governess to some 
children in the country, and there she 
dared to organise a secret school for the 
village children, thus risking imprison¬ 
ment or exile to Siberia. 

Her Favourite Studies 

Her favourite studies were mathe¬ 
matics and physics, and she dreamed 
of a laboratory of her own, 

In four years she was back in Warsaw, 
where, with the help of her father, who 
called lier Miss Professor, she obtained 
access to a small physical laboratory 
where she could work every Sunday, her 
only free day. At last she was able to 
get to Paris with the money she had 
saved from her small salary. She took 
a poor garret on a sixth floor and went on 
giving lessons, working in her spare time 
for examinations. After two years of 
poverty and incessant work she graduated 
in physics, and then in mathematics. 

She was now admitted to the labora¬ 
tories at the Sorbonne, and there met 
Pierre Curie. They were married in 1895. 

Pierre Curie was Professor in the Paris 
School of Physics and Chemistry, but his 
salary was .so small that all the 
housework and cooking had to be done 
by Madame Curie herself; but she 
managed to do it, to help her husband 
in the laboratory, and to prepare herself 
for a professor’s certificate, which she 
gained a year after her marriage. The 
following year their child Irene was born. 
Happily Pierre Curie’s father came to 
share the home, and he helped to take 
charge of the baby. 

How the Discovery Was Made 

About that time Henri Becquerel’s 
discovery of the radio-activity of salts of 
uranium made the Curies resolve to 
study it. Madame Curie found a new 
substance much more active than 
uranium, and gave it the name of 
polonium, after her native country; and 
then, while she and her husband were 
studying polonium, they discovered 
that it was a compound. They separated 
it and found that they had in their 
hands tiny fragments of the most 
powerful form of matter in the world. 
They called it Radium. 

It was not enough to define the 
existence of such a substance ; it had to 
be separated as a pure element. To 
undertake such a difficult task without 
money or equipment seemed impossible, 
but the Austrian Government came 
forward with a gift of radio-active 
residues, and in an old shed in the 
grounds of the School of Physics they set 
to work to treat these quantities of ore. 
Four Years of Heroic Toil 

The glass roof leaked, in summer the 
heat was terrible, and in winter the cold 
was intense. It was hard work, requiring 
great physical strength as well as 
precision. Madame Curie would some¬ 
times spend a whole day mixing a boiling 
mass with a heavy iron rod nearly as tall 
as herself. It took four years to produce 
evidence that radium was a true element, 
though with a proper laboratory they 
could have done it in a year. 

Their financial position was greatly 
improved by the Nobel Prize which 
in 1904 they shared with Professor 
Becqucrel. Pierre Curie took a new chair 
of Physics at the Sorbonne, a second 
child was born to them, and in 1906 


I t was all said, and better said, 1900 
years ago, but it is interesting to see 
men of affairs today forced to the same 
conclusions. 

President Roosevelt’s Secretary ol 
Agriculture,' Mr Henry Wallace, puts it 
like this : 

The social machines set up hy this 
Administration will break down unless 
they are inspired by men who in their 
hearts catch a ividev vision than the hard- 
driving profit-motives of the past. More 
than that , the men in the street must change 
their attitude concerning the nature of 
man and of human society. 

This rebirth from selfishness can come 
about, Mr Wallace thinks, only through 


Continued from the previous column 
Madame Curie was herself appointed 
to a special chair at the Sorbonne, the 
first woman to be so honoured. But this 
was a tragic year, for her husband was 
lulled, run over by a lorry in the streets 
of Paris. Madame Curie stifled her grief 
and went on. 1111911 she won the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry again. 

With the outbreak of war she 
organised the first use of radium for 
military hospitals, establishing centres 
and fitting up a car which put radium 
at the command of any hospital round 
Paris. She drove the car herself for a 
long time. 

Madame Curie and her husband were 
true idealists. Not once did either try to 
draw from their great discovery any mat¬ 
erial profits. They published the process 
of the preparation of radium to the world. 
They took out no patent and reserved no 
advantage in any industrial concern, but 
offered their hard-won secret for the 


a revival of deep religious feeling and a 
realisation that “ the world in very 
truth is one world, and all men are 
brothers.” 

One part of his doctrine sounds new : 
” The potentialities of Nature and science 
are so far-reaching as to remove many 
of the ancient limitations.” Docs this 
mean that the day may come when there 
need be no more poor ? 

Wc liked better the way these tilings 
were said beside the Sea of Galilee; but 
if the men and women of today will give 
heed to Mr Wallace’s complicated words 
for them when they let the simple ones 
pass by we can only wish more power to 
Mr Wallace. 


benefit of sufferers all over the world. 
Professor Gilbert Murray writes of 
Madame Curie that he sat on Committees 
with hc^ at Geneva for 12 years, and she 
was everywhere loved and admired. 

Whenever we saw that beautiful 
wasted face (he says), with its par¬ 
ticularly charming smile, coming in 
to meetings of the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation there was a 
general movement of pleasure and 
salutation, and our debates were always 
made easier by her perfect simplicity 
of outlook and enlivened by her vitality. 

Up to last year she used generally to 
go for a swim in the Lake of Geneva 
before breakfast. She happened to like 
best the part where it was forbidden to 
bathe, and went off there quite uncon¬ 
scious of lawbreaking. Officers with 
boathooks started to bring her back, 
but a whisper that it was Mine. Curie was 
enough to make them stop. She was felt 
to be above the law. Picture on page 3 


THE DAVIS CUP 

TENNIS PRIZE FOR ALL 
THE WORLD 

The Task Before The British 
Team in Our Great Year 

ENGLAND’S HIGH PRESTIGE 
AT WIMBLEDON 

It has been a great year for our 
Tennis, and we come to the Davis Cup 
with high prestige, for our long run of 
bad luck has been followed by a remark¬ 
able return of fortune. 

- Holding both Men's and Women’s 
Singles Championships, wrested from 
Australia and America by Mr Perry 
and Miss Round, we have now to meet 
the challenge for that high honour of 
the Tennis World, the Davis Cup, held 
for the past year by our British Team. 

14,000 Spectators 

Anyone present at the recent Wim¬ 
bledon fortnight must have been struck 
by two things. One was the way in 
which the Umpire’s " Quiet, please ” 
always instantly silenced the hubbub 
arising from the crowd of 14,000 spec¬ 
tators about the Centre Court at the end 
of a game or an exciting rally. The other 
was the generous applause given to 
overseas players. At the end of the 
match between Shields and Austin, 
when the crowd, almost with anguish, 
watched the Englishman’s lead slip away 
from him, they pulled themselves 
together to cheer the American for his 
plucky victory, as if the result had been 
the other way about. 

But chiefly Wimbledon finds favour 
because it is the meeting-ground of all 
the nations who have teams in the Davis 
Cup this year, or who will have them 
next year, and who find there the 
opportunity of sizing up the play of 
their opponents. Some of them, like the 
Japanese/the Italians, and the Spaniards, 
had disappeared before Wimbledon ; 
others, like the Australians, the 
Americans, the French, and the Czecho¬ 
slovakians, would meet afterwards, but 
this was the tournament which brought 
them all together on one Court, the 
Central Court of the Stadium. 

Here they had, like the thousands who 
watched them, the opportunity of seeing 
the varied strokes, styles, and tactics of 
opponents, the dominating service, of 
the Americans, Shields, Stoefen, and 
Lott, and the subtler game of Sidney 
Wood, their best man, or the taking of 
service by the Australians, Crawford and 
MacGrath. MacGrath also exhibited an 
effective two-handed , backhand, even 
moi*e useful than the ability of the 
Italian Stefani to use either hand for 
his racket. 

The Victory of Long Endeavour 

Then there was the left-handed, deft 
Boussus of France, lacking only stamina 
to become a champion, and Yamagashi 
wanting only experience which, like 
others of his team, he came to find. 
There was VonCrammof Germany, who 
would have gone farther but for most 
unlucky indisposition, and Kirby of 
South Africa who plays a vigorous all¬ 
round game. 

Lastly there were the Englishmen, 
Perry and Austin, who with Hughes and 
Lee won the Davis Cup last year from 
France, and now, perhaps with some 
assistance from Collins and Wilde, have 
to hold it against all comers if they can. 

It was from France that we took the 
Cup last year, at the second attempt, 
beating America on the way. We hope 
and believe that this victory of long 
endeavour was only a -beginning. 


GROWING POLAND 

Poland, made a great nation by the 
Treaty of Versailles, is growing apace. 

The population is now over 33,000,000, 
having gained 402,000 last year. At 
this rate Poland will soon be bigger than 
England. 


BEAUTIFYING THE LONDON OFFICE 



A scene which symbolises the risks run by mariners 



The Great Fire of London approaching Old St PauPs 

Wall paintings are a feature of many of London’s new buildings. Here are some examples 
of the attractive art of Mr Walter C. Hodges in the museum of the new Chartered 
Insurance Institute which was opened by the King not long ago. 
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A MAN’S 500 YEARS 
OF FAME 

SWEDEN’S GREAT HERO 

Remembering a Peasant Who 
Deposed a King 

ENGELBREKT ENGELBREKTSON 

On Midsummer Day this year Sweden 
celebrated the 500th anniversary of one 
of the most important events in her 
history, the victorious uprising of her 
peasantry against oppression. 

In 1397 the Union of Calmar joined 
the three Scandinavian countries 
(Sweden, Norway, and Denmark) in one 
political entity. Under a good and wise ■ 
king such a union would have meant 
strength against aggression from without 
and prosperity within. Hut King Erik, 
on whose head the three crowns' had 
been united, was neither good nor wise. 
He involved himself in long and weary 
wars which brought untold suffering 
to his people, and, living mostly in 
Denmark, sent to Sweden and Norway 
unjust magistrates who- oppressed the 
people beyond endurance, 

A Man High of Soul 

The peasants rose under the leader¬ 
ship of one Engelbrekt Engelbrektson, 
“ a man small of stature but high of 
soul, courageous, wise, and eloquent,” 
and on Midsummer Day 1434 stormed 
and destroyed Borganaes, the fortress 
of one of the hated magistrates, after 
which they marched on from victory to 
victory. Engelbrekt called together 
the councillors of the realm and in.a 
powerful speech demanded of them 
that they should free the land from the 
foreign yoke and depose King Erik. It 
is recorded that when they refused he 
” took them by the throat ” and threat¬ 
ened to throw them bodily to the em¬ 
bittered populace. At this they gave 
way and signed the document drawn up 
by Engelbrekt repudiating the king. 

In less than four months the work 
of liberation was accomplished, and it 
was said that, thanks to Engelbrekt, 
not a farmer in the land lost so much as 
a hen in the process. 

King Erik tried again and again to 
recover his power, but' in the end he 
was sent away for good. In January 
1435 there was called together the 
first parliament in which the common 
people had a voice, and this parliament 
elected Engelbrekt overlord of Sweden, 
though later the jealousy, of the nobles 
compelled him to share this dignity 
with one chosen from their own circles. 

A Shining Meteor 

Engelbrekt had still a good deal of 
fighting to do, for the country was not 
yet clear of all Erik’s men ; but there 
was little time left for him to do it in. 
I11 April 1436, as he was on his way to a 
council in Stockholm, he was set upon 
and killed by a countryman of. his own, 
the son of an old enemy with whom he 
thought he had made his peace. 

His career has been described as the 
light of a shining meteor, but if so he 
was a meteor which left a streak of 
light' in the Swedish .sky for ever, after. 
He gave back the!r freedom - and i ndc- 
pendcnce to the Swedish, people,'lifc woke- 
them to a consciousness of their national 
existence, and he brought for the • first 
time the common people into the coun¬ 
cils of the realm. No wonder his memory 
is venerated by all Sweden. 


GOODBYE 

Harrow has lost its popular head¬ 
master, Dr Cyril Norwood, who is to b6 
President of St John’s College at Oxford. 
At his farewell the boys of Harrow sahg 
a new song for the first time, with 
these words : 

So say Goodbye and speed us on , 

Vain are regret and sorrow 

Goodbye ; we love the past that’s gone : 

The unknown comes tomorrow . . . 

. The song is called Leavers and was 
written by Dr Norwood himself,. 


The Old Man Wins 

Tom Hughes in His Boat 

An old photograph which has recently 
come to light after lying nearly half a 
century in a drawer has recalled an 
interesting little story concerning a 
famous Englishman and a distinguished 
American author. 

When in 1890 James Russell Lowell 
was about to leave England, where he 
had served as Ambassador, he paid a 
farewell visit to Thomas Hughes, then 
County Court Judge, at Chester. 

Wishing to show his friend. the 
beauties of the picturesque old town 
Judge Hughes took his wife, a daughter, 
his youngest son, and the poet for a row 
on the River Dee one day. 

The old judge was rowing a leisurely 
stroke and his son bow, while beauty 
and historical spots were being pointed 
out to the guest, whch a boat carrying 
four young men approached and, looking 
contemptuously at the old man, prepared 
to pass, his boat. 

Stung by their scorn Tom Hughes 
hurriedly pulled off his coat and 
quickened his stroke. His son quickened 
also, as his father had taught him, and 
the race was on. 

Harking back to the days when he 
had written Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
the old judge rowed furiously but 
steadily, managing to keep his lead for 
a mile while Lowell urged him on.. 
Being satisfied, he then stopped and 
waved the young men by. 

The picture which has just come to 
light was taken after the hearty tea 
which followed this little race. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
OPPORTUNITY 
Knowledge More Than Easy 

We believe the time is fast approach¬ 
ing when, if Mary wants to take her lamb 
to school, she will not only be allowed to 
do so but will be shown how to look after 
it and how to use its wool. 

The fewer rules the better, think 
many teachers nowadays, but in. not 
many schools is there yet such freedom 
as in a certain Stockport Council School, 
where the scholars may talk freely 
provided they do not waste time. 

That, however, is not the most im¬ 
portant departure from usual practice. 
The teachers there look out for special 
gifts among their pupils, and the 
children arc encouraged to work along 
the lines which most appeal to them. 
They put their lessons into practice too, 
weaving on hand looms the scarves and 
rugs they have designed, and acting the 
plays they study, while, the boys rejoice; 
in the possession of a woodwork depart¬ 
ment with electrical fittings. 

Those who wish are to be allowed to 
stay at school a year or even two years, 
after they reach the leaving age. With 
learning made so pleasant we shall not 
be surprised to hear that many of them 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

:Knowledge here is niore than easy ; it is ’ 
even inviting. - . 

A TREASURE REGAINED 

; When "woodcarving was at the height, 
of its glory. in the time of Charles the 
•Second a’splendid organ screen of oak 
was made for Durham Cathedral. 

This screen Separated the . nave from 
the choir and was a truly magnificent 
piece of work. 

But 90 years ago it was given to the 
University and the organ case was 
stored in a lumber-room, where scats 
were piled upon it, and it was not a little 
damaged. 

Now, the Cathedral having asked the 
University to lend it the 1 organ case and 
the middle part , of the screen, clever 
carpenters have rc-erccted them in a 
bay in the south aisle. 

It is good, to think that so fine a piece I 
of work is no\v once more revealed for 
our delight. 


The Brave Old 
Duke of York 

The brave old Duke of York , 

He had ten thousand men . 

He marched them tip to the top of a hill , 
And he marched them down again . 

This is a jingle which the' school- 
children of England have repeated for 
many a day without a thought of who 
this Duke of York might be. He was the 
second son of George the Third, 

We are reminded of him because the 
Office of Works has just finished re¬ 
placing with something less conspicuous 
the weird lightning-conductor above his 
enormous statue on a classical, column 
in Waterloo Place, London. 

W 7 hy, clad in a Roman toga, his statue 
should have been raised 100 years ago 
to rival Nelson on his column has always 
surprised the man in the street, who does 
not associate the duke with the famous 
school at Chelsea which is a more fitting 
memorial of the good work he did. 

No General 

As the jingle at-the head of this page 
reminds us, he was no General, though 
he had the greatest of opportunities 
when sent in charge of the English 
forces to fight against the hastily-raised 
levies of the French Revolution. His 
leadership was so bad that our trained 
forces were defeated. Yet in 1799, as 
Commander-in-Chief, he took our main 
army to Holland, where he came down 
a hill in a hurry (if indeed there really 
was a hill), and William Pitt would have 
no more of his leadership, despite liis 
bravery and his charming disposition. 

He did exceedingly well at the War 
Office, however, crushing many evils 
rife in our army when boys at school 
could hold rank as colonels. He in¬ 
sisted, too, that every man must give 
service before he could buy a com¬ 
mission, His purging of the army of 
incapable officers had much to do with 
our success in the Peninsular War. 

He was the heir to the throne, but he 
died in 1827 before he could succeed, 
and liis scapegrace brother George the 
Fourth, who loved him well, survived 
him. His title was revived for the 
present Duke of York, one of the most 
popular of princes. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC DID 
NOT WANT 
A Newspaper Finds Out 

Many newspapers think they know 
what the public wants. There is one 
paper in Germany at least which knows 
what , the public does not want. 

This is the story as we take it from 
the Manchester Guardian. It was written 
in the days before the ghastly crimes we 
reported last week. 

Many S.A. men (Brown Army) have 
a pa.ssion for seeing themselves in print. 
Provincial S.A. leaders especially arc so 
fond.of sending contributions .of their 
own (accompanied by photographs of 
themselves in uniform) to the local press 
that the central authorities have found 
it necessary to curb them. The power of 
the ; S.A, has been so great that local 
editors rctuse such contributions at 
‘their peril. ' ' 

The portentous verbiage about race, 
blood, and soil that would sometimes 
fill columns of a provincial newspaper 
does not necessarily represent the 
literary or political standards of that 
paper. Some local S.A. leaders insist 
that every speech they make shall be 
reported in full by the local press with a 
photograph. - 

An East Prussian newspaper pro¬ 
prietor wrote, to Dr Goebbels, the 
Minister of Propaganda,' recently, com¬ 
plaining that the. local S.A, leader, 
made an average of three speeches a 
week and insisted that they be published 
in full with a portrait every time. 
The portrait, he complained, had been 
published sixty times in his newspaper, 
so that the circulation had begun to 
suffer, seeing that the patience of the 
readers was coming to an end. 


LABOUR’S IDEAS 

Should We Fight 
For Peace ? 

The Labour Party has' been doing 
some hard thinking on its Peace policy. 

Though its Secretary, Mr Henderson, 
has done valiant service at Geneva, it 
has long been felt that members of the 
Party, have not made crystal clear their 
attitude to this worldwide question. 
Recent conferences have discussed peace 
and war*in an academic way so that in 
the end the Party has not stood for 
anything definite. 

The leaders of the Labour Party and 
the Trade Unions have issued a state¬ 
ment of policy which will be submitted 
to the Trade Union Congress and to the 
National Conference of the Labour 
Party. This statement declares that the 
fundamental idea of Socialism is that 
Peace must be considered a positive and 
not a negative thing. There must be a 
Cooperative World Commonwealth.' 

The statement distinguishes between 
an aggressive war. and . a war in defence 
of the collective peace, system. While 
opposed to all. forms of• aggressive war 
Labour recognises that the British 
Government might have to use • its 
armed forces to support the League in 
restraining an aggressor nation which 
declined to submit to the League’s 
authority. It is a duty to support the 
Government unflinchingly in such cir¬ 
cumstances,. Combined ;with this; are 
two other duties,'that of insisting that 
our , Government should settle all hits 
disputes by peaceful means and that.of 
refusing to accept any claim to the use 
of force without willingness to arbitrate. 

It is recognised that.in the present 
state of the world the calling of 'a 
General Strike against Governments with 
a view to stopping war is impossible. 

BILLY OF YORK 
His Favourite Chocolate Shop 

In the main street of York is a 
chocolate shop, and the other day a large 
dray-horse who answers to the name of 
Billy was held up just opposite the shop. 

As he* stood there the shop lady came 
out and gave him a chocolate. Some 
days afterwards, when his driver took 
him down the same street, Billy pulled 
up short, looked" toward the shop 
door, and would not stir until the Jady 
came out and offered him a sweet. - 

That has now established an under¬ 
standing between Billy, his driver, and 
the kind friend.- 

We hear also that Billy has a favour¬ 
ite bun shop in the city where he receives 
similar kindness. 


THE JACKDAW OF DURHAM 

A jackdaw has been causing great 
amusement to the inhabitants of a small 
village in Durham by a display of 
mischievous pranks. ' . • 

It had watched, the lamplighter 
extinguishing the lights by attaching a 
long hooked stick to a chain which 
pulled a lever. A second chain on. the 
other end of the lever was pulled in a 
similar way when the lamps were lighted. 

Cleverly awaiting its chance the. jack¬ 
daw would fly on to the arm of the-lamp 
and work the chains quite .easily . with 
its beak, so. that no .sooner had the 
lamplighter put out one lamp than 
the bird pulled the chain and lit it 
again. The same Thing, happened when 
the lamps were lit in the evening. At 
length the lamplighter complained to 
the authorities, and the bird disappeared. 

ESPERANTO 

Thirty countries are sending repre-. 
sentatives to this year’s’ Universal 
Esperanto Congress at Stockholm.' . 

- Next year’s Congress is to be held ,in 
Italy, when its members will visit Rome, 
Naples, and Genoa. Free travel ^ and 
accommodation for the Congress arc being 
offered as prizes in a competition for new 
students of the international language by 
the British Esperanto Association,. . 
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Ski-ing at Sea • South Africa’s Girl Athletes • On the Beach 



The High Jump—Some of the South African girls who are in England for the Empire games 
which are to be held next month are here seen at practice on a London track. 


Ski-ing at Sea—Ski-ing on the water can be as thrilling as on the snow. Georges Ducros, 
who won the water-ski championship on the Riviera, is here seen travelling at a high speed. 



A Zoo Portrait—A giraffe at the London Zoo looking Mother and Son—Quardlnia Guardsman, a champion bull terrier, looks What is This ?—It is not the tail-end of an aeroplane 

down on his visitors. on with approval at the antics of one of her puppies. but a racing boat being brought ashore from theThames. 
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Liverpool’s Mew Wonder 

The Great Road Under the Mersey 


THE WILY CROW 
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"five questions 

FOR EVERYONE 
Do You Want Peace? 
REFERENDUM OF THE NATION 

All voters in this land will soon have 
the opportunity of expressing their 
views about peace. A national referen¬ 
dum is being organised which has the 
support of religions and political bodies 
of every creed and party, 

It will cost about /5000 and thou¬ 
sands of hours of valuable time volun¬ 
tarily given by members of organisations 
supporting the League. There will be a 
great campaign by public meetings and 
canvassing, and it is hoped that every 
voter will answer the following five 
questions : 

Should we remain a member of the 
League of Nations ? 

Are you in favour of all-round abolition 
of arms by international agreement ? 

A re you in favour of all-round abolition 
of military and naval aircraft by inter¬ 
national agreement ? 

Should the manufacture and sale of 
armaments for private profit be prohibited 
by international agreement ? 

Do you consider that, if a nation insists 
on attaching another , the nations should 
combine to compel it to stop, by economic and 
non-military measures, or, if necessary, 
by military measures ? 

Should the referendum prove a great 
success, with millions in favour of peace 
and disarmament, the result will have 
an important effect not only on the 
policy of this country, but also on the 
policies of other nations. Every one of 
us has a personal interest in the promo¬ 
tion of peace and should work for it by 
persuading his friends to seize this 
opportunity to support the League and 
make his support of it known. 

The C.N. answers Yes to all five 
questions in advance. 

WHAT A LETTER 
WOULD DO 
Postman’s Knock On a 
Cottage Door 

Often our readers ask us to put them 
in touch with young people who would 
like to exchange letters, some preferring 
a correspondent in a far country where 
life is quite different, and others wanting 
someone with whom to compare inter¬ 
ests, and discuss such things as hobbies 
and holidays. 

We wonder how many would like to 
write a letter with little chance of getting 
an answer back, but certain in the know¬ 
ledge that the letter would bring great 
happiness. The letter we are thinking 
of would go to a boy of 16 lying ill in a 
cottage in Wiltshire, who would love 
above all things to make a few more 
friends and to hear fresh talk, though 
it be of things he can no longer share in. 

Life is dark and difficult for him just' 
now, and it has never been easy. His 
father died when he was five weeks old. 
His mother earned just enough money to 
keep him and his sister alive by making 
pretty things and selling them in Salis¬ 
bury market. With bare necessities, 
but in a little cottage with Dame Nature 
as nurse to entertain them in the woods 
and fields, the three were happy. But 
the sister died last year, and now at 
16 the boy’s heart is so weak that there 
is sadness again in that cottage. An 
occasional letter from somebody in this 
big kind world would serve to lighten 
two hearts and take two people out from 
a dark corner. 

We can assure any readers who care 
to write now and then to Jack Holland, 
Starvale Cottage, Nr Wylye, Wiltshire, 
that, though they may not hear from him 
in return, for writing is difficult for him, 
they will be doing the best thing any 
one of us can do in a world like this, 
sending a little happiness to where it is 
so much needed. 


T he story of the making of the great 
Mersey Tunnel, which was begun in 
December 1925 and has now been 
formally opened, is one of the romances of 
modern civic and engineering enterprise. 

The two banks of the Mersey, with 
Liverpool on one and Birkenhead: on 
the other, have been connected by a 
railway tunnel since 18S6. 

The enormous increase of road traffic, 
however, made it imperative that other 
means of crossing the river should be 
available. So in 1922 a Committee was 
appointed to consider the rival merits 
of bridge and tunnel. As the bridge 
would interfere with shipping, it was 
decided to make the tunnel. 

The Mersey Tunnel is the biggest 
under-water tunnel in the world. Others 
are longer, but none has such a large 
diameter. The diameter is 44 feet, or, 
if the thickness of its walls is included, 46. 

The main tunnel, which is over two 
miles long, lias a roadway 36 feet wide 
giving ample room for four lines of 
traffic. On both sides of the river are 
branch tunnels leading to the docks. 
These have an external diameter of 
28 feet and 19-feet roads allowing for 
two lines of traffic. The total length of 
tunnels is nearly three miles. 

How It All Began 

The excavation of these mighty 
tunnels was an undertaking requiring 
much thought and skill, but a method 
was worked out which enabled con¬ 
struction to go forward on several 
sections simultaneously, 

In the first place a shaft was sunk on 
each side of the river. Both shafts were 
of 21-feet diameter and 190 feet deep. 
Until the Red Triassic sandstone was 
reached it was necessary to line*the two 
shafts with cast iron. 

About halfway down the shafts two 
small tunnels were driven out toward 
the river from each side. These tunnels 
were 15 feet wide and 12 feet high, 
except in two places where circumstances 
compelled them to be made. only of 
11 feet 8 inches in diameter. These 
pilot tunnels were driven on levels that 
were, to be respectively the top and 
bottom of the main tunnel. 

Excavation started with pneumatic 
hammers, but later explosives were used, 
so doubling the rate of progress. To 
prevent too much cracking of the sand¬ 
stone half-pound charges of gelignite 
were used, each being fired by a separate 
fuse. In all 147,000 pounds of explosive 
were used in making these tunnels, and 
when the ends met midway between 
Birkenhead and Liverpool there was a 
difference of only about half an inch in 
the line and level of the halves of the 
top tunnel and a fraction of an inch 
more in the case of the lower headings. 

Testing the Rock 

In the early stages of the borings the 
tunnels cut in the rock were lined with 
cement, but this was found to be 
unnecessary for the small quantity of 
water whicli made its way into the 
working^, 4300 gallons a minute, was 
easily disposed of by six pumps. Mean¬ 
while to test the nature of the rock, 
two-inch holes were made through nearly 
50,000 feet. 

A full-sized section of tunnel had 
meanwhile been constructed as an 
experiment, and when the two pilot 
tunnels were completed early in April 
1928 work began on a mile-long section 
of the tunnel proper beneath the river. 

First of all the top half of the tunnel 
was made. At intervals along the top 
pilot tunnel large chambers, nearly 
20 feet long, were made. Then excava¬ 
tion was continued from both ends of 
each chamber until a junction was made 
with the next. Thus the construction 
continued, the semi-circular tunnel being 
lined throughout with cast-iron segments. 

A small space was left between the 
iron lining, and the rock face. As the 
sections were placed in position this 
space was packed with small pieces of 


rock and was grouted with sand and 
cement through holes left in the seg¬ 
ments for the . purpose. The joints 
between the segments were closed with 
lead caulking. Then the tunnel was 
lined with concrete. 

While the top half of the tunnel was 
being made the debris excavated was 
passed down chutes into the lower pilot 
tunnel. Here it fell into skips which 
were hauled by electric locomotives to 
the shafts, where electric lifts raised 
the material to the surface and it was 
carted away to fill in old quarries and 
disused dock basins, and so on. 

The lower half of the main tunnel 
was then made in a similar way, from 
the lower pilot tunnel, the two halves 
being joined and made watertight. 

The Approach Tunnels 

There still remained. the approach 
tunnels, two on the Birkenhead side and 
two in Liverpool, and a junction 
chamber on each side where the ap¬ 
proach tunnels joined the main under¬ 
river road. Excavation of the tunnel 
which runs beneath Dale Street presented 
special difficulties owing to the buildings 
above and the numerous public service 
pipes. In making this tunnel a semi¬ 
circular shield was used, with a diameter 
of 46 feet nine arid a half inches, and a 
length of 12 feet six inches. As the 
excavation proceeded the shield was 
pushed' forward by 24 hydraulic rams 
exercising a pressure of 2400 tons. The 
shield itself weighed 200 tons. 

The great junction chambers have 
concrete side walls five feet thick and the 
arched roofs are of steel joists and 
concrete. Excavations were made for 
the walls and roof, which were built in 
bit by bit, and not until they were 
completed was the great central mass of 
rock removed. 

When the tunnels and junction 
chambers were ready construction of 
the roadways began. The under-water 
part of the tunnel is of circular section 
and along the whole length two 12-inch 
brick walls were built 21 feet apart. 
Supported on these walls, about 20 feet 
above the bottom of the tunnel, the 
roadway of reinforced concrete was built. 

. The lower part of this tunnel is now 
divided into three longitudinal sections, 
The outer sections are used as air ducts 
and the centre, 21 feet wide and 19 feet 
six inches high, is not at present used. 

Colossal Underground Highways 

The roadways in the approach tunnels 
are supported on a series of columns 
placed seven feet apart. The reinforced 
concrete roadways have a surface of cast 
iron, and the Mersey Tunnel is said to 
have the largest stretch of iron road in 
existence. It measures 46,000 square 
yards and consists of 456,000 sections, 
weighing about 4600 tons. 

During the colossal undertaking of 
making these underground highways 
about 800,000 cubic yards of rock and 
other material, weighing 1,200,000 tons, 
were removed. More than 82,000 tons 
of cast-iron lining and a million bolts 
were used, with 140 miles of lead caulk¬ 
ing to make watertight joins between 
the plates. Steel reinforcement weighed 
more than 3000 tons, and concrete, 
150,000 cubic yards, weighed 270,000 
tons. Blasting operations accounted for 
560,000 pounds of explosive, and during 
excavation 7482 million gallons of water 
were pumped from the workings. 

There are 600 miles of cabling in the 
tunnels, for there are 2500 lights, 94 
fire-alarm boxes, telephones, traffic con¬ 
trol cables, and so on. 

Above ground are six great ventilating 
buildings engaged in pumping in fresh air 
through nine blowing shafts and with¬ 
drawing foul air through six exhaust 
shafts, the air entering and leaving the 
tunnels through numerous little slots. 

The cost of the whole undertaking is 
in the neighbourhood of seven millions, 
and time will certainly prove that it is 
money well spent. 


How It Won the Spoils 

THE OSPREY, THE EAGLE, 
AND THE FISH 

We have been interested to learn 
of a sight witnessed by Fred Brewster, 
the famous Rocky Mountain guide, 
which shows the triumph of brains over 
brawn, and a victory for the wily crow 
over the power and position of the 
lordly eagle. 

One day Mr Brewster was driving 
along the Pocahontas highway in 
Jasper National Park, Alberta, when he 
noticed that the ice had partly melted 
on one of the small lakes along the 
highway near the Athabasca River. 

On the branches of a dead tree near he 
saw a group of birds : two eagles on the 
higher branches, six ospreys below; and 
On the lowest limbs a number of crows. 

Every now and then an osprey would 
leave its perch, hover for a moment 
over the water, then suddenly swoop 
and come up with a fish. Immediately 
the two eagles would dash after the 
osprey and bear down upon it until ill 
desperation it dropped the fish. 

The eagles would then swoop for the 
falling fish, but generally would miss it. 
The crows, flying in a body much closer 
to the ground, would wait for the fish to 
fall, and then devour it. 

Mr Brewster explains that this per¬ 
formance amused him for over an hour.’ 
The ospreys did the work, but reaped 
few rewards ; the eagles caught only an 
occasional fish ; but the crows feasted 
in banquet fashion with little effort to 
themselves. 

HALF THE BEDS EMPTY 
A Doctor Reports on Russia 

The greatest thing that is going on in 
the new Russia is not economic planning 
but moral, regeneration, Dr F, E. 
Williams believes. 

Dr Williams, a specialist in mental 
disorders and a colonel in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army, went to Russia, and found half the 
beds in the asylums empty and far fewer 
nervous breakdowns among the Soviet 
population than in the United States. 
These facts so interested him that he 
made a second visit to find out why. 

Two things, he thinks, account for the 
good mental health of the Russian 
people todaj?. One is their sense of 
security. Every worker knows that if he 
becomes ill or too old to work he will be 
cared for, even though penniless. 

The other great thing is the moral 
regeneration of the people. Whatever 
we may think of their rulers, the people 
are learning (he says) to live for a big, 
impersonal ideal, and this helps them 
to freedom from the slavery to drink 
and to lead clean, hardworking lives. 

" Russia has done more in 15 years to 
raise the moral standards of her 
160,000,000 people than American 
education has done in 150 years,” 
says Dr Williams. 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
YOUR CAR 

Norfolk Sets a Good Example 

The Motor Union of Norfolk has 
created in its members a spirit of service 
which might well be copied by other 
comities. 

Those who arc fortunate enough to 
possess a motor-car are asked each year 
to use it for the pleasure of others/and 
specially for poor and crippled children. 

This year’s rally, which took place 
recently, was the most magnificent of all. 
Two hundred and fifty cars took a 
thousand and one children for a day’s 
outing to the country. The county 
police, the R.A.C., the A.A., the Red 
Cross, and St John Ambulance helped 
to make the roads clear for this five- 
mile-long procession of cars gaily decor¬ 
ated and carrying cheering little ones. 
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THE MOON-AND 
THE EARTH 

SATURN AT HIS NEAREST 

His Motion Relative To the 
Stars of Capricornus 

A JOURNEY OF 956 YEARS 
BY AEROPLANE 

By the C.M. Astronomer 

The Moon will be partially eclipsed 
by the Earth's shadow on Thursday, 
July 26, but as the eclipse will occur 
about 6 J hours before the Moon rises, as 
seen from Britain, it will be visible only 
from the other side of the world. 

Toward midnight on Tuesday, July 24, 
the Moon will cause a stellar eclipse, or 
occultation as it is called, when she will 
pass in front of the star Phi in Sagit¬ 
tarius. This will occur at about 10 
minutes to 12 o’clock. 

The star being a little below third 
magnitude and at a very low altitude 
will not be easy to observe except with 



The path of Saturn during the next three 
months shown by the arrow 


field-glasses. It will disappear at the 
left side of the lower portion of the lunar 
disc and reappear to the right about 30 
minutes later. The times vary slightly 
according to the part of Britain from 
which the occultation is observed. 

The planet Saturn is now coming into 
view late in the evening. After about 
10 o’clock he may be found low in the 
south-east sky shining steadily and 
bright as a first-magnitude star, with 
no other bright star near. On Friday 
evening, July 27, he will be a little way 
below and to the left of the Moon, while 
on the following Saturday evening he will 
be some distance to the right’ 

Travelling in a straight line, Saturn 
would be the first world met with after 
passing the Moon ; nothing except tiny 
asteroids and meteors would be likely 
to be encountered. 

While the Moon is at present almost 
at her nearest to us and but 221,000 
miles away, Saturn is about 840,000,000 
miles, or nearly 4000 times farther away 
than the Moon. It would take a non¬ 
stop aeroplane speeding at 100 miles an 
hour 956 years to get to him, whereas the 
Moon could be reached thus in only 
92J days . But where would either of 
these worlds be when we got there ? Not 
waiting for us ! 

Saturn and the Sea-Goat 

Saturn is gradually getting nearer, 
also slightly brighter, and by August 18 
will be at his nearest to us for this year. 
He will become easier to observe in the 
evening hours as he rises about half an 
hour earlier each week; and as he will 
remain in the evening sky during the 
summer and autumn months it will be of 
interest to watch his apparent motion 
relative to the adjacent stars. 

These belong to the constellation of 
Capricornus, the Sea-Goat. The stars 
Delta and Gamma will be readily per¬ 
ceived, while the fainter star Mu, to 
which Saturn will make a near approach 
during the last week in August, will also 
be discernible. 

The accompanying star-map shows 
with the arrow Saturn’s retrograde path 
during the next three months relative to 
these stars. It will not be until the end 
of October that Saturn will appear to 
turn and travel direct toward Aquarius, 
not to return to his present position for 
29 J years, the time taken to travel round 
the Sun in his long year. G. F. M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Passing of Burns 
JULY 21, 1796 

This poem was inscribed by Wordsworth to 
the sons of the Scottish poet after he had 
visited the grave of their father. 

id crowded obelisks and urns 
I sought the untimely grave of 
Burns. , 

Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 
With sorrow true; 

And more would grieve, but that it 
turns 

Trembling to you ! 

Through twilight shades of good and ill 
Ye now arc panting up life's hill, 

And more than common strength and 
skill 

Must ye display 

If ye would give the better will 

Its lawful sway. 

Hath Nature strung your nerves to 
bear 

Intemperance with less harm, beware ! 
But if the Poet's wit ye share, 

Like him can speed 

The social hour—of tenfold care 

There will be need ; 

For honest men delight will take 
To spare your feelings for his sake, 
Will flatter you—and fool and rake 
Your steps pursue ; ■ 

And of your Father's name will make 
A snare for you. 

Far from their noisy haunts retire, 
And add your voices to the quire 
That sanctify the cottage fire 
With service meet; 

There seek the genius of your Sire, 
His spirit greet. . . 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 
Be independent, generous, brave. . 
Your Father such example gave, 

And such revere; 

But be admonished by his grave, 

And think, and fear 1 

BUSINESS WITHOUT 
MONEY 

The Great Idea Goes On 

We recorded some time ago that 
Polish coal had been directly bartered 
for Italian ships. 

Now a new bartering agreement has 
been arranged for the Polish mines to 
supply 380,000 tons of coal to the 
Italian railways in return for Fiat 
motor-car parts needed by the State 
Engineering Works at Warsaw. 

This is a State enterprise for the 
manufacture of motor-vehicles which has 
a working arrangement with the Fiat 
Company of Turin. The deal is worth 
about ^250,000 counted in money, but 
no money is to pass. 


FREE BICYCLES TO SCHOOL 

Children living more than two miles 
from Longhirst senior elementary school, 
Northumberland, are to be provided 
with free bicycles, capes, and leggings. 

The suggestion has been approved by 
the local education authority. 

When the pupil leaves school the 
parents may buy the cycle at its value, 
new for ^3, after one year £2, after two 
years £i, aftfcr three years ios, and after 
four years five shillings. 


MORE THAN THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD 

Six of the 8d orange-yellow stamps 
issued by New South Wales in 1853 
have been sold for £11 50, and a block of 
38 yellow-green 3d stamps issued in 1852 
for /1425. 


ADVENTURES OF 
A TAME TIGER 

A PET TO GO BACK TO 
THE WILD 

Two Tortoises Too Popular To 
Go For a Holiday 

BUT ANOTHER GOES AWAY 
UNDER A CLOUD 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has been presented with a 
most attractive young tiger. 

This one-year-old is called Blang, 
and he is exceptionally tame and gentle. 
He was captured when only a month 
old, and from then until he left India 
for London he was kept as a pet. 

He played with children, went for 
walks and rides with his owner, roamed 
at will about the house, and was even 
on friendly terms with other animals. 

After such experiences Blang would 
probably be distressed by life in a cage, so 
his owner presented him to the Zoo on 
condition that he was sent to Whipsnade, 

Accordingly Blang, after spending a 
short period of quarantine in Regent’s 
Park, will be sent to join the three young 
tigers born at Whipsnade and live in 
the new tiger dell. There he will soon 
" go back to the wild,” for his three 
future companions are by no means 
amiable toward mankind. 

Treacherous Diana 

Last year the Zoo was presented with 
an equally tame tigress—Diana—who 
had been kept as a pet for nearly two 
years ; but she could not understand 
the change in her life and has become 
one of the most treacherous inmates 
of the Lion House. 

In spite, of his docility Blang did 
manage to cause something of a stir 
at the end of his journey to this country. 
For when a Zoo keeper arrived at the 
ship he was informed that his charge 
had escaped from his travelling-box 
and was shut, up in a cabin. However, 
when the keeper entered the cabin Blang 
greeted him like a friendly dog and was 
easily persuaded to return to his box. 

A consignment of summer visitors 
from the Regent’s Park Gardens has 
arrived at Whipsnade. Foremost among 
them are a pigmy hippopotamus called 
Percy, four crocodiles, six alligators, and 
two large tortoises. 

A Bad-Tempered Tortoise 

Whipsnade was hoping that James 
and Amelia, two well-known giant 
tortoises, would go to the country zoo, 
but their custodians decided that they 
were too popular, and so the invitation 
was handed on to two less famous 
tortoises. 

One of the tortoises sent to Whipsnade 
left the Zoo under a cloud, but it is 
hoped that his holiday will improve his 
temper. He is a saddle-backed tortoise 
about three feet long and two feet wide, 
and of late disgraced himself by making 
a series of attacks on his companions. 

Without any provocation he would 
approach the other tortoises in his home 
and bite them on the neck, inflicting 
many nasty wounds. 


NO LITTER LOUTS WANTED 

Reports from Czecho-Slovakia tell us 
of litterless towns. 

A letter from Piestany says that 
during ten days in that famous spa the 
only sign of litter was one crushed 
strawberry ; no orange peel, no choco¬ 
late paper, no cigarette ends, and there¬ 
fore no heath fires. The order, dignity, 
and decorum of the people in Piestany 
arc said to be astounding. 

Another letter three days later says 
the same thing of Carlsbad and Marien- 
bad, two other famous spas also in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Will English towns anxious to attract 
lovers of beauty and seekers of health 
please note ? 


reserved. 
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jolly drink 


C HILDREN love cold ‘ Ovaltine/ 
And it is the most nourishing 
beverage they can possibly drink. 

During the summer they particularly 
need the nourishment so abundantly 
supplied by ‘ Ovaltine.’ They spend 
their energy more freely than ever. 
More energy must be created, and 
the light summer meals which they 
prefer do not contain sufficient 
energy-giving nourishment. And so 
they become fretful and easily tired. 

Cold ‘ Ovaltine * solves the problem, 
for it is brimful of the nourishment 
that re-creates energy and main¬ 
tains health and vitality. 

But—it mast be ‘Ovaltine.’ There 
is nothing “ just as good.” Although 
imitations are made to look like 
‘ Ovaltine,’ there are very important 
differences. Unlike imitations, 

‘ Ovaltine ’ does not contain any 
Household Sugar to give it bulk and 
to reduce the cost. Furthermore, 
it does not contain Starch. Nor 
does it contain Chocolate, or a large 
percentage of Cocoa. 

Scientifically prepared from the 
highest qualities of malt, milk and 
eggs,* Ovaltine ’ definitely stands in 
a class by itself for quality and 
nutritive value. 

OVA LTIN E 
Served COLD 

Prices in G/. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, j/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P74X ' 
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HOME BY BOAT? 


“Goorf/ Iit’sMason’s! 
and Teetotal Too! ” 


1 

We must have 


MORE BACH 

A SPRING NOT YET 
DRIED UP 

The Story of a Struggle 
Toward Immortality 

GENIUS IN AN UNKNOWN GRAVE 

In France, when certain magazines 
revive the memory of Victor Hugo, it 
is probable that a new street is being 
dedicated to him ; when they speak of 
Moliere it is generally about some, 
new statue erected to his memory ; and 
when the name of Bach is mentioned it 
usually means that yet another of his 
compositions has been discovered. 

Thus it is that the name of Bacli has 
just come into the news again. The 
production of this mighty man seems 
inexhaustible, as if it could go on being 
revealed as long as there will be streets 
to dedicate to Victor Hugo and statues 
to Molidre. 

Mozart and the Chorale 

This newly-discovered composition 
calls to mind the striking circumstance 
by which Bach was first made known 
to the world. When Mozart went to 
Leipzig in 1788 lie attended Mass, and a 
certain chorale made such an impression 
on him that he exclaimed : 

“ Thank heaven for a new inspiration ! 
Here I have something to learn 1 ” 

After the service he lost ho time in 
inquiring the name of the composer. It 
was John Sebastian Bach. On asking 
for the score he found that only a few 
pages could be provided. Madly excited 
he placed the leaflets around him on the 
seats in the church, and then for hours 
studied in silence this work which he 
thought new and yvhich really dated 
back about sixty years. 

From that day Mozart made all 
possible investigations, and the work of 
Bach was found to include 295 pieces, 
as well as numerous oratorios, Passions, 
and Masses. 

His Heart in His Work 

This great musician was recognised as 
orchestral leader, teacher, improviser, 
and virtuoso, but his compositions had 
been passed over and forgotten. 

Bach himself was very little concerned 
with fame. He expressed what was 
within him because he felt the natural 
impulse to do so, as the tree produces 
fruit, and that was all. Each week he 
wrote a new score, copying, the parts 
himself. On Saturday the work was 
rehearsed and on Sunday sung in the 
church. After that the score was placed 
with the others in a drawer and seldom 
touched again. Bach had already com¬ 
posed in his mind another theme for the 
following Sunday, 

“I gave my heart to mv work; any¬ 
one who applies himself hr the way that 
I did can do the same,” he wrote. 

Indeed. Bach worked all his life, and 
without guidance. He lost his mother 
at nine, and his father a year after, so 
the little orphan was kept in lodgings 
by his brother John Christopher. 

The Stolen Score 

A story is told which shows how 
ardently the child loved music. John 
Christopher had a collection of the most 
highly-valued compositions of organists, 
but refused to lend them to little John 
Sebastian, and so the child stole them, 
intending to copy them secretly at 
night. But how was he to do this ? 
He had no candle, nor yet the means to 
buy one. So he had to make his copy 
by moonlight, a task which took him 
six months; and afte.r all the labour 
proved unnecessary, for soon afterwards 
his brother died. 

Left alone John Sebastian started as a 
chorister. He worked ceaselessly and 
made rapid progress, becoming choir¬ 
master at Arnstacl, organist at Weimar, 
musical director at Leipzig, and finally 
composer to the Court of Poland. 

This homage was paid him during the 
reign of Frederick the Second of Prussia, 


Thames-Bus Idea Comes 
Up Again 

L.C.C. SUPPORT FOR A 
NEW SCHEME 

There is always a chance that London 
will grow wise and refuse to allow the 
Thames to be wasted in the life of the 
hard-pressed millions of the city; and 
once more the ' question of Thames 
boats comes up. 

The transport problems, of London 
were as serious 300 years ago as they 
are today, and a solution of a sort was 
found in the use of the Thames as a 
means of travelling from place to place. 
Everyone who has seen an old print of 
the Thames will have noticed the num¬ 
ber of watermen with happy passengers 
in their clumsy-looking craft. 

A Public Inquiry 

The narrowing of the river by embank¬ 
ments which increased its speed practi¬ 
cally put an end to this use of it, but 
today, with motor-boats travelling at 
15 knots and adapted to prevent a 
heavy wash, a proposal is on foot to 
revive the Thames as a great highway. 

A public inquiry has been held as to 
the possibility of a water-bus service, and 
tlic Chairman of the London County 
Council Highways Committee has stated 
that conditions are more favourable for 
such a service than they were 30 years 
ago, when the steamboats run by the 
Council proved a failure. He suggested 
that the Transport Board should under¬ 
take a river service—or at any rate 
should support a private company and 
ensure it a monopoly. 

A Carefully-Planned Scheme 

Representatives of such a company 
propounded their carefully-thought-out 
scheme for the provision of boats and 
landing-stages. They propose to run 
during the rush hours a four-minute 
service from Hammersmith and a six- 
minute service from Woolwich to Lon¬ 
don Bridge. To make the service pay 
21,500,000 passengers at an average 
fare of 2Jd would have to be carried 
annually. There would be non-stop 
services as, well as services which would 
call at every landing-stage—a great 
convenience to riverside dwellers in 
the lower reaches where there are no 
bridges. London Bridge could be 
reached in 48 minutes from Hammer- 
Smith or Woolwich, a time equal 'to 
that taken by road. 

The motor-boats would be single¬ 
deckers with glass-sided saloons to 
protect passengers from the weather, 
and the smallest of the proposed boats 
would carry 100 passengers. 

We hope it will be found possible to 
establish the boats. 

Continued from the.previous column 
a great lover of music. Every evening 
concerts, in which the king regularly 
took part, were given at the Court. One 
evening, just as the concert was about 
to begin, an officer brought as usual to 
the king the list of strangers arrived 
during the day. 

" Gentlemen ! Gentlemen ! Bach is 
here in our town/’ the king cried out to 
his musicians. Immediately the concert 
was stopped, and Bach was brought to 
the palace before he had even had time 
to change his clothes. 

Frederick proposed that he should 
try all the pianos in the palace, and there 
followed a procession from room to room 
with a brilliant outburst of improvisa¬ 
tions on themes suggested by the king 
and his guests. 

On his deathbed, poor and blind, Bach 
continued to dictate chorales. He was 
65 when he passed on in 1750, and no 
one bothered even to mark the site of 
his resting-place. 

But Fate has richly atoned for lost 
time. Today everybody acclaims Bach's 
works as masterpieces of musical 
I architecture. 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract o£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating) . 


COUPON 


; NEWBALL & MASON, LTD.. NOTTING- 
*. HAM. — Please send sufficient Mason’s 
j Extract 0 ! Herbs ami Yeast for making one 
: gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
: 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
\ nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name.. 


Address... 
(in Block 
Letters).... 


A 4™ 

■FOR FLAVOUR 



What kind of “ set ” is this—a 
meal tabic and no 4th Condi¬ 
ment ? Here are pepper, mustard 
and salt as usual BUT for 
richness, piquancy and flavour, 
you must have H.P. Sauce. 
Try a little to-day, with your 
cold meat or cheese. It’s a 
perfect treat. 

Always serve 



SAUCE 

the 4™ Condiment 


One price only—gd. large bottle, 
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Leading 

Radio 

Magazine 


r 


A CONSISTENTLY high standard of 
quality both in technical and 
literary contributions, a never-fading 
determination to give to every reader 
the information which will help him 
and reading matter which will interest 
: or amuse, have earned for 4i The 

, Wireless Constructor’’ the undisputed 

' title of Britain’s Leading Radio Maga¬ 

zine. A band, of wireless experts which 
! is unrivalled in radio journalism today 

contributes to its pages. Its articles are 
the last word in modern radio technique, 
: and the news of broadcasting activities 

which ’it offers is always accurate and 
up to date. 

THE 

WIRELESS 

CONSTRUCTOR 

AUGUST issue, on Sale at all Newsagents - 


Here are some of the 
Features of the August 
issue— 

Full details for making an 
efficient and economical 
four •‘Valve battery . re¬ 
ceiver With the latest 
band-pass iron-core coils 
and multi-mu screen-grid 
volume control. 

Instructions for assembling 
a powerful all-mains am¬ 
plifier that will give you 
tremendous volume from 
your present set. 

The Latest News about 
Radio matters, the B.B.C., 
technical developments,etc. 

A wonderful opportunity 
for constructors to further 
the advance of 2 Television. 
The most recent articles 
from the pen of the popular 
Writer and World-famed 
set designer ' . ■ 1 

JOHN 

SCOTT-TAGGART 
F.InstP., A.M.I.E.E. 

Hints and tips that will 
enable you to get the very 
best results, from your set. 

■ miiniMiiamiiiatiiaMiiiil 
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HEADLIGHTS ON 
OUR ENGINES 

And Numbers For 
Expresses 

WHAT THEY MEAN 

Iii new countries locomotives have 
good need to carry powerful headlights. 

In England such glares would prevent 
drivers from seeing their signals properly, 
a fact which might well be noted by 
those rare motorists who have not yet, 
. learned the common courtesy of dim¬ 
ming on approach. 

Locomotive headlights indicate to 
signalmen and others what sort of train 
is approaching. This is of great im¬ 
portance on account of the necessity of 
making junction arrangements and also 
of holding up a low-grade train for a 
more important train to pass. 

The front of the engine has four lamp 
brackets, and at least one lamp must be 
displayed, whether the train is travelling 
by day or night. 

There are four standard positions for 
lamps, thus;, 

On an express 
train the lamps are 
placed in positions 
A and B. A slow 
. passenger train has 
only a single lamp 
at D. All trains 
: , carrying passengers 
. must, have one or 
. ..other of these two 
. combinations. 

Other combinations are : Lamps at 
A and C represent express milk, - fish, 
meat, or horse-box trains working with 
continuous brake- throughout, while 
there is also a variation of this type of 
train with the lamps at D and A, the 
A representing a partially vacuum- 
fitted freight train. 

A fast freight train composed of un¬ 
fitted freight stock carries lamps at D 
and B, and a through freight, which is 
of inferior importance to the fast freight, 
carries lamps at D and C. Less im- 
: portant freight trains conveying mineral 
traffic or empty wagons carry only one 
lamp either at A or B, while a light engine 
carries one lamp only at C. 

On the Southern Railway, however, 
the signals carried on the engines 
(lamps during darkness and white 
circular discs during daylight) are used 
as route indications and do not signify 
the class of train. 

A New System 

The G.W.R. is introducing a new 
system which will enable signalmen and 
other railway workers to identify at a 
glance a particular express. 

On Saturdays during the summer, 
• when traffic is particularly heavy, a'll 
long-distance expresses are to be num¬ 
bered. Black and white figures sixteen 
inches deep will be displayed in a slot in 
front of the engine. Three figures will be 
used, the first indicating the. starting- 
place and the other two identifying the 
train itself. 

Expresses leaving Paddington will 
bear the numbers ioo to 199; from 
Shrewsbury 200 to 299, and so on. The 
number of each regular train will end in 
o or 5, the intervening numbers being 
reserved for use in the event of the train 
being run in more than one part. For 
instance, the Cornish Riviera express 
from Paddington will be train number 
125, and if heavy traffic necessitates the 
train being run in duplicate or triplicate 
the extra trains will be 126 and 127. 

It is hoped that much time will be 
saved by railwaymen being able to 
identify expresses immediately and ar¬ 
ranging for their through passage. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life . Do not have it in your home 


THE LOVER AND 
HIS ENGLAND 

DOWN FROM LONDON TO 
LAND’S END 

Things Seen on Foot But 
Missed at Forty Miles an Hour 

FRIENDLY FACES AND PLACES 

The England I Love Best . By James 
Turle . Constable, ys 6d. 

It was the night watchman who set 
him off 'on his travels with talk of‘the' 
stone walls and scents of Cornwall, and 
Mr Turle promised to bring back a pic¬ 
ture of Cawsand, where the night 
watchman had courted his wife. 

He did not forget that picture post¬ 
card, and he'brought’back much beside, 
so that we may travel with him from 
London to Land's End, leaving the high¬ 
way to the racing cars, and wandering 
across country by pathway and lane, 
seeing England at her best. 

The England He Loves Best , 

Our heart warms to him front the 
start, for the England' he loves best 
happens to be the England we love best, 
and when we find he knows our favourite 
ways, across Windwhistle Hill from. 
Chard to Crewkerne for one, and down 
over the Quantocks by Cothelstone for 
another, we have a friendly feeling. 

His very way of writing leads us gently : 
on, with no sudden amazements, no. 
great happenings ; but an easy path for 
the mind and the feet, putting up for the: 
night at a little inn or somebody’s cot¬ 
tage, and chatting with those who are 
only too glad to find a man not in a' 
hurry to get somewhere. . 

We listen to the tale of the apple tree 
which a hundred years ago was growing 
on the roof of the old Abbey Church at 
Romsey, and whose apples, sold' at 6d 
each, ■ seemed as plentiful as oil in the 
widow’s cruse. Bricklayers point out 
to him the difference in brick fashions 
called the Old English Bond and the 
Old Flemish Bond, and lie is able to 
show them history in an English wall. 

Taking What Comes 

When a small dog falls off a lorry he 
sits by the roadside with it hoping that 
eventually the lorry-driver will return to 
look for his friend," and he does, and Mr 
Turle gets a lift on the lorry into the 
bargain, and a meal and a bed in a 
Somerset cottage. 

That is what we like about Mr Turle 
and his journeying. He takes what 
comes and is thankful, .and he usually 
has good cause to be. The only thing he 
does not often accept is a lift in a car, 
for he knows how much one misses at ’49 
miles an hour. 

In a car he might never have seen the 
blue pools of the Wareham clay pits or 
the deeper blue of the distant Quantocks. 
He would certainly have missed the pro¬ 
fessor and the man with the butterfly 
net and the farmer who was watching 
the last load of bracken from the fields 
he would farm no more, and the old lady 
who would not believe that the scent 
had gone from her musk. 

The Mine Under the Sea 

Had he gone in a car no Cornish miner 
would have drawn for him in the dust 
of the road a diagram of the famous 
Levant mine which runs half a mile 
under the sea. 

It was, in fact, a car which made him 
miss the best of Windwhistle : Hill by 
carrying him over it as fast as the wind 
itself. And because he has told us so 
much ill his book we who have stayed 
at Windwhistle Inn would like to tell 
him that he would love nothing better 
than a night here, with the wind beating 
against its white . walls ; and if he 
wakes up on a clear morning he will be 
able to see the sea each side of him, the 
Bristol Channel to the far west, and the 
English Channel to the. farther south, 
and below him a tiny church with a 
memorial to Nelson's brother.' 



Look 

boys& 

girls! 




By . - 
arrange¬ 
ment with 
Wait : 
Disney 


CAMERA 


Awfully easy to use. Takes P R I C E 

fine snaps. And for 3d. you _ 

can make lots of prints with f 

Mickey Mouse Printing Out- 

fits—prices 2/6 and 4/6. Ask 

Daddy to get you one! ' ALL BRITISH 

FULL ENSIGN GUARANTEE 
TAKES MICKEY MOUSE M.10 FILMS 
6 exposures 6d. 

Obtainable from all photographic dealers , chemists and stores 

ENSIGN LTD., 88-09 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 

Arks 


▼WVTVTVTTTTVT 

CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

EMBROIDERY 

COMPETITION 

Final Announcement 

The closing date of the above 
competition is 

JULY 24 

and entrants are asked to make sure 
the following simple rules are carefully 
observed. 

A small black ticket from one of the 
skeins (Clark’s ANCHOR Stranded 
Cotton ) must be submitted with each 
piece of work, and pinned to your entry. 
You must also securely attach a label, 
giving your name, address and age, 
written in block letters, to each entry, 
which must be addressed to: 

The Competition Editor, ’ 
Children’s Newspaper, 

5 Carmelite Street, London, E.C .4 
who will adjudicate, and whose decision 
must be accepted as final. 

On the outside of your package write the 
words EMBROIDERY COMPETI¬ 
TION in the top left-hand corner very 
plainly, and make sure you send it in so 
that it arrives not later than July 24 , 
the closing date. 

All entries will be returned provided sufficient 
stamps are enclosed to cover cost of return 
postage, but Messrs J & P Coats Ltd reserve 
the right to publish or use for exhibition pur¬ 
poses any of those winning prizes. 

Results will be announced in this paper , 
issue dated August 18 . 



and be fit 


the Fun! 


MAR* 


Tradi 


Hovis will keep you in, fine 
form if you eat it every day 


Best Bakers Bake it 


Macclesfield 
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THE MASTER OF THE MOOR 


A Serial Story © 

CHAPTER 49 
Too Late' 

H ’o' Archie that walk down the street of 
1 Mulzic to the police-station was a night¬ 
mare. It was not his own plight of which lie 
was thinking ; all his mind was on Neil. It 
drove him nearly crazy to think of Neil lying 
out there in the cold night on the desolate 
sand dune. t V 

The policeman, whose name was Maccoll, 
led Archie into a spotlessly clean but bare 
little celi. “ Ye can have some supper if ye 
require it/* he remarked. 

“Supper!” barked Archie. “ Do you 
think I can cat with Neil lying out there 
in the night waiting for me ? ” 

“ Aye, ye can cat if ye arc hungry/” 
replied Maccoll. 

Archie made a last appeal. 

“ You're a policeman. You've got to look 
after people who are hurt as well as those 
who’ve stolen things. Don’t you believe 
me when I tell you that Neil Forsyth may be 
bleeding to death and no one doing anything 
to help ? ” . . 

“I doubt he's as bad as yc think he is,” 
replied Maccoll dryly. ‘' And anyway word’s 
been left wi’ the doctor. I canna do more.” 

“ If I was a bit bigger I'd make you do 
something,” said Archie dangerously. “ You 
arc the most stony-hearted brute I ever 
ran across.” 

For the first time, Maccoll showed annoy¬ 
ance. 

“ I'll have ye know I’ve my duty to 
attend to in this town,” lie retorted. “ Do 
ye think I can be skclping awa' fourteen 
miles and more in the middle o’ the night ? ” 

“ I never asked you to go. I want to go 
myself. Sec here. King up my guardian, 
Mr Chard, at Glen Tallach. He'll tell you 
I'm to be trusted to come back. He’ll put 
up bail.” 

“ Ye will have to wait till the morn. 1 
have my duties the noo." With that 
Maccoll stalked out of the cell, closing 
and locking the door behind him, and 
Archie dropped on the cot and sat there, 
feeling more miserable than ever in the 
whole of liis life. 

It was only now that lie had begun to 
realise just what Neil had done for him. 
He looked back at himself as he had been 
the clay he left Glen Tallacli and wondered 
if he were the same person. He was not, and 
lie knew it, and knew, too, that he owed it all 
to Neil. And now, the first time lie had a 
chance of doing something in return, he had 
messed it all up, 

Minutes ticked by, but their passing 
only made Archie more desperate. He got 
up and went to the window and wrenched 
at the bars. No hope there. The Scottish 
mason had sunk them deep in the solid 
stonework. Then, just as Archie was begin¬ 
ning to feel he could not bear it for another 
moment he heard voices. 

One was Maccoll’s, the other the sharp, 
eager tones of a younger man. For a 
minute or more they argued, but the door 
was so thick Archie could not hear what 
was said. Then the key turned, the door 
opened, and in stepped Dr Ruthven. 

“ So you've landed yourself in quod. 
Grant! ” was his greeting. “ Maccoll tells me 
you’re a desperate criminal, and have been 
stealing cars with violence. Is it a true bill ? ” 

“ True ? Of course it’s true ! ” burst 
out Archie, “ and I’d do it again this 
minute, if I had to. Neil's badly hurt, 
doctor-—got liis foot most horribly cut. He 
and Duncan Mackay and,I were caught by 
the tide on the Knockfahr Sands and only 
just got out alive. I went for help, and 
met a chap with a car. When I asked him 
for a lift the little brute flatly refused, so 
I yanked him out and left him by the side 
of the road, and came on as. quickly as I 
could. Then, like a fool, I left the car out¬ 
side your house/ so of course the policeman 
spotted me.” 

Ruthven*s keen eyes widened as he 
listened to the story which Archie poured 
out. It was only a month since he had 
last seen Archie Grant at Hcrries’s cottage 
and wondered to liimsclf whether Neil 
would ever make anything of such a heavy, 
sulky fellow. To him the change in Archie’s 
appearance seemed a miracle. And, by the 
way he talked, the change in the boy's mind 
was as great as that in his body. 

“My car’s outside,” he said briefly. 
“I’m a magistrate, and I’ve told Maccoll 
I’ll be responsible for you. You can tell me 
the rest of your story as wo go.” 

Archie sprang for the door, . 

“ By Jove, you're a brick, sir,” lie 
exclaimed as he scrambled into the car 
beside the doctor. 


By T. C. Bridges 


© 


While they went Ruthven questioned 
Archie, and Archie gave him a brief outline' 
of what had happened since' their last; 
meeting, and of their adventures on Calpay. 1 

“ My word ! 3 hit ypu’vc certainly been 

through the mill,” said the doctor, and 
there was a touch of envy in liis voice.. 
“And it’s made a man of you, Archie.” 

“ That’s Neil, sir,” replied Archie, briefly. 

“A good sort, Forsyth said the doctor- 
heartily. “ I hope he isn’t badly hurt ? ” 

“ You’ll soon be able to tell,” answered 
Archie. “ Here’s the place to stop. It’s* 
a pretty good tramp from here,” he added, 
;“ All right. Lead the way,” said Ruthven, 
as he parked the car on the grass. J 

It was very dark now, but Ruthven had' 
a torch, and by its light they found their; 
way over the hill. Beyond, the stars were 
reflected in a vast stretch of water running 
far‘inland. 

“ There’s the dune, sir,” said Archie. 
“ The one with the three pines on top.” He 
hurried on so fast that Ruthven had his 
work cut out to keep up. As they neared 
the foot of the big dune Archie shouted. 
The only answer was an echo. 

“ Neil ! ” shouted Archie again, but 
still there was no response. He broke-into 
a run. Ruthven came up. with him stand¬ 
ing in a hollow on the side of the dune. 

“ Here’s where I left them,” said Archie. 
“ They aren’t here now What’s it mean ? ” 

Ruthven was sorry for Archie’s distress. 

“ Someone may have cropped up to help 
them,” he suggested. 

” How could they ? ” Archie asked 
sharply. ‘* There’s not a house within miles. ’ * 

“ Then perhaps they managed to get to 
the road,” Ruthven suggested. 

“ They couldn't. Neil couldn't put his 
foot to the ground,” Archie’s face was 
white and haggard in the torchlight as he 
turned it to the doctor. “ I’ll tell you what 
has happened,” he said bitterly. “ That 
scoundrel Grier has got them.” 

“ You can't be certain,” replied Ruthven. 

Archie stooped suddenly. and picked up 
something from the ground. 


“Here’s his handkerchief,” he said 
swiftly.' “ And—and something’s written 
on it. 1 ' He held, it to the torch. 

. Grier coming ! Can’t get away ! were the 
words scrawled'in pencil on the bit of linen. 

“ I told you so ! ” Archie added, and 
suddenly he staggered and would have 
fallen if Ruthven had not caught him. 

CHAPTER 50 
The Stronghold 

A rciite braced himself in a moment. 

“ Sorry, sir. I'm all right, but—but 
I don’t know, what to do.. We’ve no boat, 
I don't know where the dinghy is.” 

“ A lot of good it would be to us if we 
did have it/’ Ruthven replied. “You 
can't chase a launch in a sail-boat. The 
question is where has Grier taken Neil and 
Duncan ? Would it be to this haunted 
house you talked of? ” 

“ Not likely,” said Archie. “ Ho knows 
that I know of it. I expect lie, has some 
other hide-out.”. . 

“ All right. We'll find it,” Ruthven 
answered briskly. “ First thing is to get 
back to Mulzic.” 

“All the way to Mulzic!” .exclaimed 
Archie in dismay. 

“We must. Wc need a launch—and a 
fast ohc. Luckily there is one and I can 
get it. Jimmy Murdoch’s Busy Bee. 
Jimmy’s a pal of mine and there’s nothing 
he'll enjoy more than hunting pirates.” 

They found Jimmy at home. He was 
just going to bed, but when he heard 
Ruthven’s story lie let out a whoop of joy. 

“ Give me just half an hour,” lie 
answered. Be at the wharf in exactly 
thirty minutes. Ready ? I’ll be ready. 
I don’t get a chance of chivvying pirates 
every night of my life.” 

The launch lay at the wharf. Archie 
had never seen anything like her. She 
seemed one mass of machinery, with barely 
room for her passengers in the cockpit. 

Jimmy sprang up to meet them. .He 
was short, plump, and had a round face 
and very blue eyes. ..He 'looked about 
Archie's age, btit was really 22. His 
father had been a member of a firm of ship¬ 
builders on the Clyde and had left Jimmy 
very comfortably off, and Jimmy, himself 
a first-class mechanic, spent -all his time 
and money in designing new motor-boats, 
each faster than the last. 


jacko Hunts the shark 


W hen Jacko had his raft taken away 
from him as a punishment for 
the trick he had played on his poor 
father he made such a fuss about it that 
Mother Jacko grew, quite angry. 

“ If you do these things yon must 
expect to be punished,” she said. 
“ Tipping your father into the water ! 
You ought to be ashamed. And now 
be off: I'm tired of your grumbling. 


“Don’t you. worry,” said her husband. 
“ The Tad’s riglit enough. ' Sharks and 
sea serpents—it's nothing but talk. Look 
at ’em! (He pointed to .the bathers.) 
They don’t look very frightened.” 

$ But Mother Jacko had barely settled 
down again to her book when there was 
a sudden commotion. 

The bathers, who a few minutes 
before had been splashing about in 







They all made, full speed ahead, for the beach 


Go and have a swim,” she added, more 
kindly ; “ the water looks lovely.” 

“Go and hunt the shark,” chimed in 
Adolphus. “ Perhaps you'll get a nip.” 

“ ITow can you say such a thing ! ” 
exclaimed Mother Jacko. “ There aren't 
any sharks round here.” 

. “ Oh, aren't there ! ” said Adolphus. 
“You should hear what the fishermen 
say about it.” 

; “ Piffle ! Don't believe a word of it,” 
said Father Jacko. 

“ That's all very well,” insisted 
Mother Jacko. “ If there are’ any of 
these creatures about they'should stop 
the bathing.” 

She looked anxiously round for Jacko. 


great content, were making, full speed 
ahead, for the beach, shouting “The 
Shark L Lookout!” 

Something had attacked them. They 
had all felt it. 

‘' Jacko ! ”- screamed .Mother Jacko; 
she had caught sight of him lying on his 
back on the waves, kicking up the water 
and grinning from elir to car. 

Adolphus looked, then he began to 
grin. “ You've said it, Mater,” he said, 
“ Jacko’s the .shark. He’s been nipping 
their legs, and frightening them to 
death ! Serve 'cm right, the idiots ! ” 

But “the idiots” were furious when 
they learned how they'd been had. 
Jacko made himself scarce, 


Jimmy gave Archie a grip, the strength 
of which amazed him. 

“ Nip in,” lie ordered, “ she's all ready 
to go. All you've got to tell me is which 
way these pirates arc travelling.” 

He made his passengers put on oilies, 
then dropped down behind the wheel and 
started up his engines, which burst into 
life with a roar that must have< awakened 
half tlxc town. Archie held his breath 
as the low-built craft darted like a live thing 
out of the little harbour. 

“ G-great Scott, she does go! ” he gasped. 
“ Go. She hasn’t started yet,” replied 
Jimmy pityingly. “ Hold on.” Tie swung 
the Bcc round in a hissing half-circle, and 
next moment Archie felt as if the cushioned 
seat was being lifted away from under.him. 
A great gale seemed to spring up and the 
roar of the engines turned to a deafening 
blast of sound. For tlic next few moments 
all he could do was to hang on and try to 
collect his scattered senses. Jimmy was 
talking, or rather shouting. 

“Topping night! Sea's like a pond. I 
say, Grant, what.sort of.craft have these 
pirate chaps got ? ” 

“ She’s called the Storm King. Pretty 
old, by the look of her.” 

“ Storm King! Jumping Jupiter! If you 
tried to get ten knots out of her you’d 
bust her wider open than an oyster. I 
thought we'd got to chase something.” 

“ Just remember she has two hours' 
start of us, my son,” replied Ruthven. 

“Say 16 knots,” said Jimmy. . “I’m 
doing 40. If she carries on wc ought to 
sight her in something under an hour.” 

“ And what do we do when wc do sight 
her ? ” Archie asked bluntly. “ Grier’s a 
big chap and Wyon, the man with him, is 
an ugly customer.” 

Jimmy laughed. “ We’ll run round 
'cm in circles till we make ’em dizzy,” 
he chuckled. “ Don't worry, Grant. I 
don't mind how big or ugly they arc. I 
can handle 'em.” He was so 'confident 
that Archie felt relieved. 

. In spite of his .anxiety Archie, was be¬ 
ginning to enjoy this mad travelling. The 
Bee now seemed, to be skimming the 
surface of the sea rather than ploughing 
throiigh.it. Now and then as she hit the 
top of one of the big/'smooth combers she 
was actually out of the water and leaping 
through the air. Behind her in the starlight 
stretched an immense wake of snowy 
white trailing out as far as eye could reach. 
To the left cliff and headland swirled past 
in endless succession.- Almost before Archie 
knew it there was the big hill over which 
he had tramped on his way to the road, 
and, beyond it opened out the wide gleam 
of Knockfahr still filled with the brimming 
tide. Jimmy glanced at the clock on the 
dashboard in front of him, 

“ Twenty-two minutes. Not too dusty ! 
But she's only just getting warmed up. If 
this chap Grier has gone straight down the 
coast wc ought to sightTiim in half an hour.” 

“ Docs lie know of your launch, Jimmy, 
do you think ? ” Ruthven asked. 

'** Can’t say. I know that old Storm 
King, but I can’t say I’ve ever seen Grier. 
Can’t think what the feller wants with 
those two lads,” ho added, in a puzzled tone. 

“ He thinks he'll get a ransom,” Archie 
explained. “ Besides, he knows that Dun¬ 
can was with Rciin-y and he wants to keep 
a hold over that chap.” . . : 

: While they talked Jimmy was swinging his 
Bcc out to sea to circle, the end of the big 
promontory round which the dinghy 
had tailed so painfully. ‘ 

“ Lot of nasty reefs,” he explained, “ Got 
to give it a wide berth. Lucky it’s such a 
fine night.” \ - ! 

The night was indeed perfect; there 
was no wind at all and not a cloud in the 
sky. . Even though there was not-a moon it 
was far from dark. The Bee’s engines brought 
crashing echoes back from the tall cliffs as she 
sped past them at the same terrific speed. 
Jimmy. 17m in close to the mouth of the 
muddy Darrig and checked while Ruthven 
used the night glasses to examine tlic estuary: 
“ Nothing in sight,” lie said/ 

Cliffs again, then - another rocky point. 
The Bcc raced round it in a wide curve, and 
as they cleared it suddenly Ruthven picked 
up the glasses and focussed them on a 
point' ahead. \ : - 

e..“ It’s a launch,” he said swiftly, as he 
handed' the glasses to Archie. • • ■ 

Archie took a long look. ;■ 

“ She’s.the Storm King,” he declared, and 
there was a slight tremor iii his voice. ; “But 
tliey've seen us.. They’re heading into shore.” 

•Jimmy whistled. “ That fool’s making 
for the Daingean ! ” *■ 

- “ What’s the Daingean ? ” demanded 
Archie, - ' ■ ■ ■ ■* - . ’ 

“ Outlet of the Daingean Loch, Nastiest 
place ’on- the whole coast.” ‘ He ’frowned. 
“ This is a peach of a business,” he growled. 

TO lie CONCLUDED 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO HELP 

!lKCittR7olk$BoiiK 

D EXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of The Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, London. E,2) 

rcstorn crooked limbs and pnlo 

facos to health and happiness. 

The Homo Needs £3,500 a year, 

and contributions (pounds, shillings or pence) 
will be gratefully acknowledged in these columns 
if sent to the Secretary at the Hospital. 


Grateful thanks for the following received to 3rd Julyj 

£ s. d. 

Miss Margaret 
Woodhouso ... 4 0 


£ «. a. 

Miss M. D. Pcrryn 2 2 0 
Credit on High 
School. Form III 12 11 
Miss S. Tatton- 

Brown ‘ . 5 0 0 

Miss HonoriaWyId 12 0 
Hon. Diana Kerry 2 15 9 


Miss It. Amy 
O.N. lleadei’ 

Miss Patience 

Hazell . 

Italnbow Tribe of 
Jtcd Indians (per 
Miss N, Hartley) 1 10 0 

MiBS Joyoo 
Whitaker 

Miss CL K. Thomas 
O.N, Reader, Ulster 
Tho Blue Tits Club 
(per Miss S. 


3 5 0 
5 0 


5 0 


110 
2 6 
1 0 


(per M i s 
Harding) 
rs. Hush 


vey 

Cupid 

I.’lw. 


8 0 
1 1 0 
. 15 0 

1 1 0 
5 0 
1 6 


2 10 0 
15 0 


M_ . 

Mrs. Luxford ... 

Misses M. & 12. 

Hhorey 

Miss Doris Hughes 
Miss Joan Tucker 
Miss Eileen Har- 

. Club, 'per 6! 

..lwell . 

Miss Dora Point on 
Vlisses Joy co & 

Betty Porritfc ... 

Jiss Sylvia Green 
Miss Barbara 

Olingo . _ _ 

Miss Mabel Baker I 0 0 

Miss Mary Weight 6 6 

Miss Chamirr ... 

M iss H. M. Brooks 
Miss M. H, Chown .. _ 

Miss Elsie Tato 17 6 

Miss Margaret 

Policy . 

Miss Annie Picjra rr! 

Miss Nina Ilamil- 

ion . 

Miss Mary Boucher 
Miss Muriel Coo 
Miss Connie Par- 

doo .. 

Miss Mary Alex¬ 
ander . 

Miss G, Lewis ... 

Mrs.. &. Miss 

SLraehan . 

Mrs. E. II. Finch 
Daffodil Chib, Over¬ 
seas Section (per 
• Miss M. Johnson) 3 0 0 
Miss Dolly Robin¬ 
son . 

Misses Rusan & 

Sarah Baton 
Miss E. A. Nowell 
Misses Muriel & 

Joan Kirk 
Miss Cecilc John¬ 
son ... 

Miss Joyce Gootl- 

rnm ;. 

Miss Billie Milne 
Miss Christlno 

Kay. 

Miss Joyce fllmw 
M iss Mollio Ramp. 

len Jones 
Ellen’s Green 

School . 

Miss Margaret 

Butler . 

Miss Diana Arton 
Daffodil Club per 
MissElmaWright 
& Mrs. La no ... 


14 0 
5 0 


3 0 


15 0 
6 6 
5 0 


14 0 

4 G 

10 0 
10 0 
6 0 

2 6 

2 6 

5 0 

5 0 
5 0 


7 0 


10 0 
6 0 


1 1 0 
15 0 


10 0 
10 0 


7 6 
5 6 


5 0 
23 6 


10 6 
17 6 


7 0 0 


Mrs. It. R. S. 

Zenndcr . 2 0 0 

O.N. Reader, Black¬ 
burn ... 10 O' 

" B.W.K.” ... 1 0, 

Miss L. Mullins 5 0 
Miss Ethel K, 

Freako . 11 0 

Miss Mary Bancs 110 
Miss Ella Butter- 

worth . 8 6 

Miss Susie Mills 1 15 0 
Miss Joan Dcnvin 2 6 
Miss Margaret 

Muir . 7 6 

Miss Margaret 

Mann . 12 0 

Miss Sheila Butler 10 0 

Miss Piena ... 4 2 

Miss Beatrice 

Loose . 10 0 

Miss G. Simmons 3 0 

Mrs. Robinson ... 3 0 

Mrs, Marshall ... 1 1 0 
A Guildry Girl ... 5 0 

Zetland Jollity „ 

Club • ... ... 15 9 

Miss C. R. Mallett 10 0 
Effingham HoUSO 
School . 5 0 0 
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Mrs. Marshall ... 

Miss Peggy New¬ 
ton . 

Alfred Roden & 

Son . 

llubba Band Club, 
per Miss Phillips 2 2 6 
Miss Evelyn Par¬ 
rott . 

Miss Betty Fear no 
Miss Brynhild 

Fannin . 

Miss A. Mary 

Ellis . 

Miss Jessio Dun- 
. ning ... , ... 

Miss Bessie Davies 
Miss Rita Bcro 
Misses Sheila & 

Eileen A skin ... 

Miss Doreen Cock 
Miss Jean Turner 
Uplands School ... 110 0 
Miss Madge 
Swanicko ... .... 

Mrs, & Miss Smith 
Miss Hilda Smith 
Miss Faith Shcl- 

drako . 

Miss Joan Truman 
Mias Joan 
O’Donoghuo 
Miss Betsy Hands 
Miss Betty Murray 
Movie Fans Club, 
per Miss Joyco 
Corbett ... ,, 

Miss Elizabeth 
Honey man 
Miss Joan Crab 
Miss Sheila Boni¬ 
face . 

Mrs. Boldry 
Miss Margaret 

Robson . 

Master D. Dale ... 

M i s p Maureen 

O'Reilly . 

Miss Joan Jamie¬ 
son ... ..... • ... 

Anon .. 


3 0 
10 6 


5 0 
5 0 

12 0 
3 6 

15 0 
3 0 
5 0 

15 2 
111 
3 0 


5 6 
2 6 

4 0 

5 0 
2 6 

2 6 
17 6 
4 6 


2 5 0 


12 4 
6 0 


5 0 
2 0 0 


6 0 
2 0 


.15 0 


2 6 
5 0 
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MINE 


REE GIFTS 

dren 

FOR COUPONS FROM 

BOURNVILLE COCOA 



GIFT No. $52 

11 COUPONS 


Cf Salt.,. Mustard.., 
Vinegar ...” They’re 
easy. But how long can you 
keep up “ Pepper ? ” Try it with a really good 
skipping rope and you’ll surprise yourself. Here is 
a really good Skipping Rope made of strong cotton 
rope with full-size handles. It will not twist in use. 
Length: 8 ft. 6 ins. And listen — only n coupons! 
Send a postcard (postage id.) to “New Gifts/’ Cad¬ 
bury, Bournville, for the complete listofover 20 Q Gifts. 



vp « ocs 1 


What a fine flyer she is — though only a model 
aeroplane! Watch her 
—she’s just like a real 
one! :She is 15 ins. 
long, and measures . 

18 J ins. from wing tip 
to wing tip. What 
fun you could have. 

Ask mother to save up her Bourn¬ 
ville Cocoa coupons for you—• 
you need 28 coupons before the 
postman can bring it to your 
door. A postcard (postage id.) 
to “New Gifts,” Cadbury, 

Bourn ville, brings the complete list of oyer 200 
Gifts, including many fine toys and games, children’s 
clothes, household utensils, etc., etc. 



GIFT No. 489 

28 COUPONS 


Off ;go • 

Ask father , what he thinks of the specification 
of this Scooter. Soundly constructed of metal 
throughout: Rubber tyred disc wheels: Corru¬ 
gated footplate: Front detachable for easy 
carriage: Height 28 ins. Length 23 J ins. 40 
coupons and off you go on it! Send a post¬ 
card (postage id.) to “New Gifts/’ Cadbury, 
Bournville, for the complete list of over 
200 Gifts, including Toy Mangle, Set of 
Child’s ‘Writing 
Materials, etc., etc. 


GIFT No. 667 

40 COUPONS 

GIFT No. 550 

12 COUPONS 




SHIP AHOY! 

Wouldn’t you like to see this model boat 
come sailing across the pond just like a 
ship? Well, you can have it, for 
ly 12 Bournville Cocoa coupons 1 
i.sk Mother to save the coupons for 
you. There are plenty more won¬ 
derful Bournville, Cocoa gifts for 
boys and girls. A postcard 
(postage id.) to “New Gifts,” 
Cadbury, Bournville, \brings 
the complete list of over 
200 gifts — Toys, Wearing 
Apparel, Kitchen Utensils, 
etc., etc. 


WHO SAYS A TUCK BOX! 

What does this Tuck Box contain? It contains five 
jolly good things — five 2 -oz. blocks of Cadburys 
Chocolate:—Bournville Fruit and Nut—Milk Fruit 
and Nut — Whole Nut — Milk — Bournville 
with roasted Almonds. All for 9 Bournville 
Cocoa coupons ! Send a postcard 
(postage id.) to fC New Gifts,” 

Cadbury, Bournville, for the 
complete list of over 200 Gifts 
including Bournville Chocolate 
Biscuits in i-lb. Boxes and -J-lb. ■ 

Drums. 


GIFT No. 
684 



BOURNVILLE 

NOW 5J° PER 1 LB. TIN Jk 

COCOA 


MADE BY CADBURY IN THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


SHIP’S 

FLAGS 


S D ‘ 


You should have this new Booklet of National 
Flags, Code Flags, House Flags and Funnels 
and Nautical Information. It has over 250 
illustrations in full colour. Just the thing for 
your seaside holiday. Sent post free for 4|d. 
in stamps. 

COAST LINES LIMITED, 

Dept. G.C., 29 Cockspur St., SAV.l 


The Paper for the Boy v * 
of Today! 

Such is MODERN BOY. Its every issue 
is brimful of thrilling stories and articles 
on the very latest Inventions, Adven¬ 
tures, Hobbies, etc. It is the paper for 
the youth of to-day. Buy it regularly. 

MODERN 

BOY 

At all Newsagents and Bookstalls - Every Saturday 2d. 


★ PLEASE mention “The Children’s 

Newspaper” when communicating X 
with advertisers. 1 


—>16,000 holidays——i 

for slum children will be provided, we hope, 
this year. Cost 2/-each. Their need is great. 

£2 pays for 20. Please send help to-~ 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt./ 

East End Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


Witklris 


RED BOY 


'Wjm _ 

^gJSi^QUORICE ROLLS 


MADE ONLY BY WILKIN 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


THE BRAN TUB 

i All Guessed Wrongly 

a country ,-fair a. competition 
* was held in which the entrants 
had to guess the number of sweets 
in a bottle. Five prizes were 
awarded. Nobody succeeded in 
guessing the correct number, and 
the five people who came nearest 
guessed 600, 581 , 590; 605, 591- 
One of the competitors was 
only 3 out; one was 4 out; one 
was 6 out; one was it out; and 
one was 13 out. 

What was the correct number ? 

A hswb next week 

Dredging the Thames 

Unless the River Thames was 
, dredged continually it 
would rapidly silt up and become* 
blocked to shipping. In the past 
25 years 56 million cubic yards of 
mud have been taken out of the 
river and carried out to sea to 
be dumped. This is roughly 
equivalent to the amount of soil 
cut out to make the Suez Canal. 

Flowers of the Poets 

The Lily 

“ roNSiDER,” says Christina 
: ’ Rossetti, “The lilies that 
do neither spin nor toil, Yet are 
most fair,” Spenser’s “ Loved 
lilies” look 
most beautiful 
in the open. 
“Have you seen 
^ but a bright lily 
” grow ? ” asks 
Ben J 0 n s 0 n, 
and Tennyson: 
“Hast thou 
looked upon the' breath of 
the lilies at'sunrise ? ” “ Observe 
the lily’s snowy grace,” cries 
James T homson. Morris knew 
“A little garden close, Set thick 
with lily and red rose.” Drayton 
tells about a fairy’s bed “ Of 
lilies shall the pillows be.” “ Bear 
a lily in thy hand,” says Long¬ 
fellow, “ Gates of brass cannot 
withstand One touch of that 
magic wand.”, 

Beheaded Word 

Qompletf... I am a valuable 
plant; be lie ad and I am 
very warm ; behead again and 
you do this to me "when I am 
Complete. Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 

Qecond broods of goldfinches 
are fledged. The sedge 

- warbler, willow warbler, hedge 
accentor, and blackcap < cease 

■ singing. The turtledove is last 
heard. The grayling, butterfly, 
and swallowtail moth are seen. 

- The note of the great green acrid a 
is heard. The burying and musk 
beetles and the* large marsh 



grasshopper appear. Hemp, agri¬ 
mony, great yellow loosestrife,' 
fleabane, burdock, dwarf elder, 
teasel, hairy mint, and red hemp' 
nettle are iiv bloom.; Apricots are! 
ripe. 

What Am I? 

I’m the substance of wealth, . 

The foundation of power; 

I’m found in alf places 
From mansion to bower; 

To some I prove useful, 

To others a curse ; 

While the shades of deep sorrow 
I often disperse. 

In.my childhood I’m rough, 

But soon grow refined. 

Though to menial duties 
I’m often assigned. ,\ 

I’m the source of great crimes, •' : 
Oft of theft and of wrong ; 

I’m the wish of the weak, 

And the pride of the strong. 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran?ais 
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Le ciel Le eoldai Le buffet 

Sky So Idier Si deboa rd 

Les oiseaux volent dans le ciel. 
Le sold at partira pour la guerre. 
Mets-Ie dans le tiroir du buffet. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
x... South-West, and 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
EaSt toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Merc u r y , 
Venus, ’and 
Mars aie in 
the North- 
East, and Saturn is in the South. 
The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 10 
p.m. on Wednesday, July 25 . 

Find the Vegetables 

Uhe clues below represent the 
names of seyen . vegetables. 
Exist and article. Vehicle and 
decay. Spoil and a line. Preposi*. 
tion, pronoun, and ' preposition. 
Artist abbreviated and a plate. 
Equal state and cut. Skill, pro¬ 
noun, and stop up. A n'swer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
la a Garden 

Gooseberries 17; blackcurrants 
it; red currants 8. 

Tangled Fish 

, Sprat, skate, halibut, salmon, 
plaice, whiting, mackerel, pilchard- 

Arithmetical • .IT * 

Puzzle ... 

.. 9 

20 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'There are 50 words of recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. " Abbreviations are iindicated by* asterisks among the 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

!’ ' His Oxford Accent 

J u\ was asked by his teacher to 
^ , make a sentence containing 
the word archaic. 

“ We can’t have archaic and 
eat it too,” replied Jim. 


Timothy Tries 



Reading Across, 1. Inclination. 4. Flat.pieces of stone. 8. One 
side in a cricket match. 11. Indefinite article. 12. A character repre¬ 
sented by an actor. ^ 13. Famous European volcano. 14. Proceed. 
15.' A notion. 17. ‘A~poisonous'snake.~19. A’Jrianorial courTof record. 

21. An augury. 23. Demands. 25, Completely surrounded. 26. Try.. 
29. Pennsylvania*. 31. Something available for payment'of debt. 33. 
A cereal plant." 34. Private chamber's:' 37/Poet Laureate.* 38. A 
continent. 40. Goes astray. 42. Outsize.* 43. To lacerate. 44. Sudden 
heavy flood in a mountain stream. 45. Units of electrical resistance. . 

Reading Down. 1. Part of a wicket. 2. Termination. 3. Passenger 
vehicle. 4; A slope. 5. Guided. C. A honeymaker. 7. Long strip of 
leather with a‘ buckle. 8. Conversation. 9. A period of time. 10. A 
small particle. 16. Ages. 18. A squirrel’s nest. 20. To catch sight of. 

22. Corrodes. 24. A heavenly body.: 25. Land surrounded by water. 
27, A siutre. 23. To encounter.. 30, Particle of matter. 31. Pertinent. 
32. Organ of heaving. 35,.Distinguished Service Order.* * 36. Member 
of the horse family. 39. Exists. 41. Royal Engineers.* 


You must really try hard to be a 
good bov, 

Said Granny one day to Timothy 
Roy.. 

“ I do,” he replied; “ I heard 
Mummy say 

Timothy * has been so trying 
today.” ; 

An Unlimited Supply 

YfiE admiral was testing, his 
young nephew’s knowledge 
of seamanship. i 

“ Suppose ^ sudden storm sprang 
up on your port side, what would 
you do ? ” 

“ Cast the anchor, sir,” replied 
the -boy. 

“And if another came aft?’’ 
“ Cast another anchor, sir.’* 

“ If yet another storm sprang 
up on the starboard ? ” 

“ Cast another anchor,” was the 
reply. : : i 

“And where are all these 
anchors- to come from ? ” de¬ 
manded the admiral. ' 

. “The , same place you are 
getting.your storms from, sir.” 

No' Hurry 

gin epyville was vefv proud of 
♦ .. itsnew fire-engine. It was ncw ; 
to Sleepyville, that is, but it bad 
seen years of service elsewhere. 

Soon after its arrival the driver 
was taking his family for a vide 
on the new treasure. “ Well, I sup-; 
pose we ought to go back now,”* 
he said presently;,/* there goes the 
flre-alantl for the third time.” 

Awkward 

^yiilLE on holiday they called, 

.on an old friend of their 

parents. 

“Make yourselves at home; 
dears,” said the old lady, noticing 
signs of uneasiness.on,the part of 
the visitors. “ I am at home, 
myself,j and I really wish, you 
were.” " 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 






G eoff loved motor-cars. 

He used to stand by the 
little fence in front of the 
garden and watch them going 
up.and down the road. He 
wrote down their numbers 
and makes in his notebook, 

- “ I’ve got three new ones, 
Mummy,’’ lie called to liis 
mother, who had just come 
in from her shopping. 

At that moment another 
car turned the corner ; it was 
Miss Mackenzie in her little 
green Austin. When she saw 
Geoff and his mother she 
drew up and said, “ Have you 
scon a big red Bentley pass’ 
this way ? My uncle has j u s t 
gone back to London, and 
two minutes after he’d left a 
most important message came 
for him on the telephone, 
which he must have before 


he gets to town. I don’t know 
whether he was going .back 
by this route or the other.” 



He read out the number 

“ Yes,” answered Geoff im¬ 
portantly, " a big red Bentley 
went past a minute ago,”, 
and be read out its number 
from his notebook. 

“ That’s the one,” said Miss 
Mackenzie. “ That’s fine 1 


Now J know he’s. gone this 
way T must cliase him.’ ’ 

“ What fun ! ” said Geoff 

enviously... .. ' 

: “ Like to : come ? ” c asked 
Miss Mackenzie. - . .. . 

Geoff looked .round. ..r. 

“ Yes; you may go,” smiled 
his mother. And in a twink¬ 
ling Geoff was in the little car 
and humming down the lane. 

“ D’you think you’ll catch 
him ? ” asked Geoff. 

,“ \yell, I’m counting on the 
chauffeur’s being in one of liis 
slow moods this morning,” she 
laughed. “If so, I ought to 
do it.” 

But though they passed 
several cars, there was no .sign 
of' the Bentley. Presently. 
Miss Mackenzie guided the 
little car skilfully round a 
bend in the road. 


The Big Red Car 

Here the lane was up for 
repairs and, to their delight, 
they saw the big Bentley 
pulled up, waiting ! 

Miss Mackenzie and Geoff 
both shouted-together. 

Miss Mackenzie's uncle was 
niost grateful for the message 
they had brought, and he*' 
turned to Geoff with a twinkle. 

” What am I to do about 
it ? ” he said. ” I'm afraid 
my niece would be offended 
if I tipped her. Would you 
mind having it instead ? ” 
He put a half-crown into 
Geoff’s hand, and went on, 
“If you buy any sweets you’d 
better give her one to keep 
her quiet l” 

“ Oh, I’ll give her half,” 
promised Geoff. 

And Miss Mackenzie and her 
uncle both laughed. 


KOVELTY BARGAIN* 


Mimvwim 


115/ HIGH HOLBORN, 
P/ LONDON -- iV/.C.I. 


WOKalt THISSSL.. 

Articles in One. 

It is a double micro- 
scope 1 
forex- [ 
amining the 
wonders of 
Nature. It ’ 

_ is also an Opera Glass, Stereo-_ 

scope. Burning Lon n, Rending Glass, Telescope, compass, 
rocket Mirror and Laryngoscope—for examining eye. 
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BOWIE KNIFE 1 Sheath. 

i The knife that is useful in the homo and garden, 
land for Camping, Fishing, Hunting, etc. The mirror 
.finished curve blade is 4 inches long with 
a strong hilt guard attached to a neat, 
serviceable, easy to grip handle. A 
{ strong all-leather Bhcath, . riveted, is 
given with each knife so that it can ho 
buckled on to the belt, etc. Always at 

PERISCOPE 
SEE WITHOUT BEING SEEN! 

Look over the heads of the tallest men 
in a crowd. See over a fence,. around 
corners, etc. Lots of fun and amusement. 

| Strongly made. Equipped with 
1 Mirrors, Sight - finder and 
Kyc-picec. It measures 17 
inches long and a little over 
2 inches wide, and with 
ordinary care should last a 
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SEEBACKROSCOPE 

i ' This instrument is made of 
hard rubber, beautifully 
finished. Holds itself in the 
eye as magnifying glasses 
used by jewellers,. etc. 
Placed to the eye you ean 
see what is taking place 
baek of you ami in front 
of you at the same time. No need 
to wish for eyes in the back or 
your head, as with this article you 
can observo all that occurs behind 
you without turning your head. 
You can have lots of fun with this 



instrument. Post a 




POWERFUL BINOCULARS 

We. nro able to make a 
special concession price for 
these Binoculars as wc are 
direct importers and deftn- 
iloly save you the-Whole- 
saler and Middleman's 
profit. They are' strongly 
made, optically dependable 
amt pleasing in appearance. Jointed 
„ . , bars provide for interpupillarv adjust¬ 

ments. Universal focussing by means of thumb-screw 
The- lenses give good viRion, uildistortcd and free from 
colour. For Camping, Fishing, and outings of all kinds 
tjiey are n woiiderfnl convenience. Postage 3d. 



ACTOR'S MAKE-UP OUTFIT 

Materials exactly the same as used by Film 
Stars, Contains everything you 
want. . Grease Paint, Nose 
Putty, Burnt Cork, Cream, 
Spirit Cum, Lines, Hair, Mous¬ 
tache, etc. WARRANTED 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
TO THE SKIN. Price 6d., 
1/-, 2/6, 5/-, 7/6. Postage 
3d. and 6d. - 

SOLAR TELESCOPE 




Gives accurate magnification over long or short dis¬ 
tances Nicely made with brass jointed ends, crystal 
clear lenses and perfectly fitted sections. Overall 
measurementsClosed 10 inches, Open 1 JR 'inches 
Post nee 3d. .. .. . • ■ 

THE KNIFE THAT BITES! 

Here’s One Every Boy Needs. 

It’s an all-round practical tool. Contains 
cver-sharp forged steel blade, tin. opener, 
corkscrew, screwdriver, glass 
cutter, punch, and reiniev 
: blade, and has a chain ring. 
You’ll be reaching for-it a 
dozen times a day. 

Postage 2d. 




Magic Cricket 
BAT 




A small bat is 
shown with three 
holes each 
side. A small 
peg placed in 
,ono invisibly 
j u m p s to 
another. A- 
__ splendid 
icK. Postage lid. 


LUMINOUS PAINT 

Makes your 
watches, 
clocks. etc., 
visible at- 
night. Lumin¬ 
ous effect is 
permanent. 

L u m i n o ti s 
the very latest 
..iscovery in the scientific 
world. When appli ed to the 
surface of 
any article 
■35 HITfi 
BAYS OF 
W II I T E 
LIGHT, ren- 

dertng it _ 

perfectly visible in the 
dark. The darker it is the 
more brilliaut it shines. 
It is simple to use; any- 
ono can do it. Paint signs 
or numbers on your house, 
etc., so they can be seen 
in the dark. Postage 3d. 
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appl ied to the 
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JUMPING BEAN 


fIXFOR 

6 D 


Ono of Nature’s 
greatest curio¬ 
sities. They 
wriggle; move, 

. j ll Ill p, flop 
over, etc. You 
can have hours 
of .fun with 
these strange 
freaks of na¬ 
ture. Postage 
I jd. 


DANCING 

SKELETON 

figure of a 
JT skeleton 14 inches 
-JL high. Dances and per- 
forms various gyra- 

Midget BIBLE 

Great CurioBlty I 



Final lest Bibio in 
I he World l Size 
of a postage 
stamp. Wonder¬ 
fully clear print¬ 
ing. 224 pages. 
Weight- under half an 
ounce.- A genuine work of 
art. Must l>c seen to be 
appreciated. Postage ILL 



If two or more articles are ordered we pay postaye. 
Enylish stamps may he sent. Address your letter to: 

(Dept. C.N.) 

ELLISDON & SON 

125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1. 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in Groat Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, -Farringdon Street, London, H.C.4. Advertisement Offices; 
The Fleet way House. J t. is registered as a newspaper for transmission l>y Canadian Magazine Post, Knterod as Second-Class Matter, Jammy 15, 1D29, at tho Post Offlee, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere : 
11s a year, 5s Cd for six months. It ean also be obtained from the Solo Agents for Australia and Now Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Got cli, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. July 21, 1934, S.S. _ 




































































































































